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HIS will be an intentionally incomplete account Loh went on at 
the latest annual meeting of the ACLS: intentionally incomplete be- 
cause a large number of readers of this Newsletter are not acquainted with 
the inner operations of the ACLS and the details of its administrative and 
operational or even its speculative problems, and to offer here anything 
approaching a comprehensive story would call for providing at the same 
time a great deal of general information in order to make some of the 
details pointedly comprehensible. 

Perhaps some of you do not know that the ACLS has an annual meeting. 
The annual meeting is a constitutional requirement, and the gathering at 
Rye, New York, January 21-23, 1953 was the thirty-fourth such. The Council 
is composed of delegates, one each, from the constituent societies, of which 
at present there are twenty-four, and in addition eight members-at-large, 
and the officers and directors of the Council, twelve in number, any of whom 
may also be delegates or members-at-large. The Secretaries of the constituent 
societies have regularly been invited to attend the annual meeting, where in 
the past they have met as the “Conference of Secretaries” and have been 
welcomed as observers in the sessions of the Council itself. It is the job 
of the Council annually to read and hear reports on the previous year’s 
activities and to discuss general plans for the coming year. Those most 
directly responsible for the control of Council affairs are the members of 
the Board of Directors. The Board meets at least four times a year and 
usually in two-day meetings. There is also an executive staff, responsible for 
conducting Council business; members of the staff are not members of the 
Council. 

There was an innovation in the organization and conduct of the pro- 
ceedings in 1953. The Council meetings were extended from the usual two, 
to three, days, during which the Conference of Secretaries sat with the 
Council in panel and general sessions to discuss “The Humanities in the 
Next Decade.” The combined assemblies for this purpose were divided into 
four panels. A background paper had been provided in advance by the 


nd members of the panel were left free to strike out in other directions if 
they chose. 
The background paper comprised a general introduction and some 
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delineation of four general areas of concern which, as it seemed to the staff, 
comprehended most of the programs and issues which are likely to have to 
be dealt with by the national council for humanistic studies. These four areas 
were Personnel, Implementation, Communication, and Research. These 
areas were given considerable and profitable attention by the panels, but 
those discussions will not be summarized here for the reasons given above— 
that their reasonably adequate presentation would require reasonably -ade- 
quate background of explanation and refinement, which might probably 
be out of place in this Newsletter. Besides, the proceedings of the annual 
meeting will be treated shortly in the ACLS Bulletin. 

Because of its general character, however, it does seem appropriate to 
present almost in full the introduction to the background paper with the 
thought that it may provoke reflection and perhaps some discussion here 
and there, the substance of which some persons may wish to communicate 
to the executive offices. All persons who took part in the discussions at Rye 
appeared to be aware that the talks there were but a beginning, and that 
monumental conclusions could not be reached within a few days; and along 
with this realization there appeared to be the equally important one that 
these same problems were of such magnitude as to deserve the continuing 
attention of a larger number of persons who are emotionally, intellectually, 
and professionally concerned with the state and progress of the humanities. 
Here, then, is the general introduction, for whatever use you may choose to 
make of it. 

(At least one person who was present at the annual meeting, and he was 
probably not alone in this, felt that perhaps not enough consideration was 
given to the humanities as things to be contemplated and enjoyed; this is 
not to say that we should not be quickly aware of the current situation of 
the humanities, of their relevance to social and political problems and to 
the other everyday matters of practical existence, but it has seemed to this 
individual that on a number of occasions during which humanities were 
being seriously discussed the little matter of enjoyment has been overlooked; 
but perhaps it is so real that it can, at least for a part of the time, be taken 


for granted.) 


NOTES ON THE HUMANITIES IN THE NEXT DECADE 


E professional practitioners of the humanities tend to take the hu- 
manities for granted. We are likely to talk only with others who 
share our concern for the humanities, our acceptance of the need for hu- 
manistic scholarship without further justification, and our realization of the 
function of the humanities in society. Those who do not share these pre- 
suppositions, and these include unfortunately a large proportion of the 
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people who must make decisions about support to the humanities, we regard 
as inexplicable, unenlightened, or wickedly perverse. This state of affairs is 
not conducive to that meeting of minds which is necessary if our humanities 
are to be fully supported by our society. It would seem, consequently, that 
the national body devoted to the welfare of humanistic scholarship in the 
United States has a primary duty of clarifying the public mind as to its own 
conception of that scholarship, the function which such scholarship plays in 
our society, and the operations and activities which are necessary if that 
scholarship is to be brought up to the highest point of social usefulness. Only 
if we can establish a high degree of public conviction that humanistic 
scholarship is a necessity and that there are definite things to be done about 
it, can we expect the financial support and public encouragement necessary 
if the humanities are to be effective in society over the next few decades. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, we have to begin by telling people again what 
the humanities are; too many people think of the humanities as concerned 
with “child welfare” or “social services,” that is to say, confuse “humanities” 
with “humanitarian activities.” Perhaps the best we can do is definition by 
enumeration: the humanities are languages and literatures, philosophies and 
religions, history, the arts, and their ancillary disciplines. More elaborately 
we might think of the humanities as involving: 

1. Recording, ordering, and transmitting significant individual and or- 
ganized human activity—Western and other, primitive and civilized, ancient 
and modern. 

2. Communication—the process of transferring meaning. from one per- 
son to another. This is pre-eminently a language problem among humanists, 
although logically music and mathematics ought to be included. 

3. Synthesis—speculation about the explication of the meaning of human 
experience in terms of various kinds of individuals, groups, and societies. 
Philosophical synthesis (whether a part of formal philosophy or not) is 
aimed at a logical system of generalized statements; artistic synthesis 
(whether a recognized art form or not) is aimed at an individualized 
emotional experience, often intuitive in origin. 

This is a rough definition in the sense that it includes approximately 
all those calling themselves humanists and some who do not but ought to. 
It approximately excludes those who do not call themselves humanists and 
whom we are prepared to agree with. 

One question which must be faced in any attempt to delimit the terrain 
of the humanities is that which concerns the relationship between the 
humanities and the creative arts. The popular definition, as instanced, for 
example, in Judge Learned Hand’s recent magnificent essay, confuses the 
two or includes the creative arts within the humanities; the professional 
definition, on the other hand, as exemplified in the policies of the ACLS, 
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assumes that the creative arts themselves do not belong within the framework | 
of the humanities or at least within the framework of humanistic scholarship. 
This latter considers that the description, interpretation, evaluation of the 
creative arts is proper subject matter for humanistic study but that the act 
of creation itself is not a part of it. The attitude of the humanist towards the 
creative arts is made analogous with that of the political scientist towards 
political action: one of registry, criticism, evaluation, not of participation. 
This may be a quite unsatisfactory distinction, but the question cannot be 
ignored. 

The humanities as thus defined have ever been the backbone of educa- 
tion, especially of that education which we call liberal because it liberates 
the individual from the intellectual confinement imposed upon him by the 
accidental nature of his own place in time and history. They still are. It is 
true that within the last few decades the natural and social sciences—which 
also have great contributions to make to the liberating process—have been 
accorded a prominence in our educational processes that has been detrimental 
to the humanities. Nobody is more alarmed at this development than the 
scientists themselves. It was a scientist who pointed out that the creation 
of the hydrogen bomb is a scientific achievement, but the question of drop- 
ping it is a humanistic decision. The fact is that the individual’s, and for 
that matter the society’s, life is made up of constant decisions of just this 
character. Few of these decisions are in any large degree the result of logical 
or scientific process; by far the largest element in reaching them is the 
humanistic background of the individual or society in question. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that strong humanistic traditions effective in social 
action mean a good society. Herein lies the first and great function of the 
humanities: there is no education without them. 

One of the foundation stones of our own humanistic tradition is the 
acceptance of the belief that the search for truth, the constant and relentless 
probing into the unknown, is a value in its own right. Only on the basis 
of such an assumption could science itself have been built; only the 
continued actualization of this belief entitles us to call ourselves the Sci- 
entific Age. This same fact is the justification for what has come to be 
described by the rather ridiculous appellation “ivory-tower scholarship”; 
though it would be heresy to talk of “ivory-tower science.” For “ivory-tower 
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scholarship” is nothing but the relentless probing into our most diffic 
area of knowledge, where the processes to be explained are most complicate 
where the materials with which to work are most refractory, where the ve 
techniques of scientific investigation are most rudimentary, the exploration 
the human mind and emotions without concern for immediate applicatio 
of the increase of knowledge. Strange to relate, this truth is more generall 
recognized among other contemporary societies than it is within our ow 
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a state of affairs which poses the strange paradox that America, thinking of 
itself as science incarnate, denies to science the most important of its and 
the world’s problems, those within the sphere of human decision. 

That many of the other societies of Europe and Asia respect humanistic 
learning more than does the United States is a fact that should be exploited 
in the American attempt to make friends and influence people. To foreigners 
America is the land of technologies and gadgetry, never the land of ideas. 
Great national successes in the humanities like the Dictionary of American 
Biography or the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, “im- 
practical” as they may seem to the thoughtless, have at this moment the 
immense practical effect of disabusing European minds of the concept that 
the American spirit is entirely materialistic, the concept which more than 
anything else handicaps our relations with the rest of the world. A recent 
British review of an American work in the field of medieval studies makes 
the point in the following words when it speaks of “. . . satisfaction with 
this growing achievement, in a field of study which no one would call 
utilitarian, of a society which Europeans too impatiently label wholly 
materialistic.” An eminent French scholar, who has just left these shores 
after a brief visit, has just exhibited the other side of the shield by expressing 
his astonishment at the fact that while many individuals and institutions 
in the United States had accumulated major collections of important 
Arabic manuscripts, the richest country in the world could not afford the 
trivial cost of providing decent catalogues of them. His conviction that crass 
materialism rules the American mind was strengthened. Perhaps the “prac- 
tical” American would find it hard to imagine any less useful compilation 
than the new Indian-French Sanskrit Thesaurus; yet it is very doubtful if 
any investment would pay such handsome dividends in American prestige 
among the strata which make the decisions in the name of French and 
Indian societies as the exceedingly modest one which would make full 
American participation in this enterprise possible. 

This digression leads us to consideration of some of those justifications 
of humanistic scholarship based entirely upon utilitarian grounds, for these, - 
indeed, are not a few. 

One of the more discerning of our radio commentators said, not so long 
ago, “What? Justify the humanities? I’d as soon try to justify breathing.” 
Those of us to whom this is an adequate and sufficient dictum may well be 
satisfied to find the functions of the humanities subsumed under the headings 
of their contribution to education and their addition to the store of human 
knowledge. But for the sake of those to whom this revelation is not so 
obvious, the professionals in our field must point out to the lay world that, 
at the present juncture in world history, the only possible solutions to our 
major problems lie by the road of humanistic scholarship. These problem 
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areas are amenable to humanistic study and research and to humanistic - 


study and research only. Full exploration of these can be justified even to 
that mind which demands the most immediate and practical returns. 

For two thousand years we have defined the humanist as one to whom 
nothing human is alien. As this kind of humanist looks at the world today, 
one of his conceptualizations of it must be that of a group of discrete 
societies, now more closely juxtaposed than ever before in world history 
and in consequence of this juxtaposition disposed to conflict if not already 
completely immersed in it. Our daily newspapers keep us alive to the 
struggle between two of the most dominant of these: our own North 
Atlantic civilization led by American ideas and the Communist structure 
embodied in the Soviet Union. But the immediacy of this conflict must not 
blind us to the fact that these two are not the only forces contending for 
men’s minds. Even larger numbers of mankind pattern their lives upon and 
seek human salvation through Islam, Indian thought, Buddhism, and that 
formulation of Chinese thinking which Creel has called Sinism, each assured, 
as are we ourselves, that its own actualization of the nature of man and his 
place in the universe is a closer approximation to truth than any other. 

In a world which can be described thus what are the responsibilities of 
the American professionally concerned with the humanities? They are not 
to be satisfied, certainly, by the mere re-search for deservedly forgotten facts 
in imitation of science at its worst which has characterized too much of 
humanistic scholarship in the past. The scientific model may indeed be 
imitated but it must be that science of bold and brilliant insight which 
relates the facts into meaningful and useful patterns, not that which contents 
itself with magpie accumulations of heterogeneous bits of lore no matter how 
inconsequential or amusing. 

The first responsibility of the American humanist is to make us under- 
stand our own society and its experience. He must help us to make our 
values more explicit and, perhaps more important, to comprehend the con- 
ditions and the contexts within which those values have arisen and which 
give them their pertinency. For it is not to be assumed without further 
consideration that our values as we formulate them are immediately trans- 
ferable into other social contexts; at the least they must go through some 
process of translation. It should not be necessary to assert that if the student 
of our history, our literatures, our religions, philosophies, and arts cannot ful- 
fill this responsibility nobody else can. And if it is not fulfilled, all talk of 
serious American participation, to say nothing of leadership, in the solution 
of the world’s problems might just as well be forgotten, for an America, 
not cognizant of the sources of and the reasons for its own strengnth, 
throwing that misunderstood strength into contest with the other forces 
alive in the world, cannot but do more harm than good. Of this unhappy 
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state of affairs there is already too much evidence to warrant complacency. 

There is laid upon the humanist the responsibility for understanding 
the other considerable patterns of thought which come into competition 
with our own, especially those of the advancing and fermenting societies 
of Asia, and indeed Africa. Since the conflict of civilizations with which 
we are faced is primarily a conflict between peoples with differing humanistic 
presuppositions, their religions, their philosophies, their patterns of thought, 
and the media through which these are expressed, the humanities are our 
major tools for understanding the relevant phenomena. On this score our 
academic structure is in even worse case than it is with respect to the under- 
standing of the American experience, for in no American university or 
college is any non-Western European civilization fully represented in all 
the pertinent subject matter departments and in far too many such univer- 
sities and colleges there is no representation of any non-West European 
culture at all. We are faced with a fantastic job of retooling our academic 
structure for life in our world; unfortunately, few of those who make the 
decisions with respect to that structure even recognize that the problem 
exists. This retooling must take place largely within the humanities, for what 
we have to understand about these societies is their diverse patterns of 
thought, an understanding which can be derived only from the study of 
their languages and literatures, their philosophies and religions, their 
histories and their arts. 

If the humanities are to perform these functions: to help us understand 
and appreciate the American experience and to bring us to comprehension 
of the other great societies of.our world, they are obviously the useful studies 
par excellence. For just within this domain lie all the major problems of 
mankind. Compared with concern with such problems, that of the sciences 
which minister only to our material desires is almost trivial. The humanities 
are no longer, if they ever were, only the icing on civilization’s cake; they 
are the studies to which a very large proportion of the best intelligences 
which America can discover should be devoted because a very large share of 
America’s fate in the immediate future depends upon the solution of just 
those problems to which the humanities can make the greatest contribution. 

It may be that at another level of explicitness we might formulate our 
problems in a slightly different way by asking what contributions better 
humanities might make towards the solution of current world problems as 
they are usually seen, towards the search for peace, towards the struggle 
against anti-intellectualism, towards the need to reconcile or accommodate 
earlier thought structures with life in the modern world, towards all those 
problems which arise between men as individuals or in fraternities of one 
sort or other. These are the problems not amenable to solution in the 
laboratories; the key to their solution is through studies which cannot be 
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called other than humanistic even if in the sense only of humanistic social. 
sciences. But the limits of this paper would not permit elaboration on this 
scale. 

Given a conception of what the humanities are and what function they 
might be expected to perform in society, what is the mechanism through 
which this performance is to be effected? The humanities can touch society 
through all channels of education and publication: from the elementary 
schools through the universities and adult education, by means of the press 
and other forms of communication. A national organization devoted to the 
improvement of the humanities must work through these channels, sup- 
plementing them but not performing their functions nor encroaching upon 
them. In practice, the national body thus devoted to the humanities, the 
ACLS, has found it most convenient and most effective to make its impact 
on society through the universities at the graduate school level. This is not 
an inherent limitation, though there seems no reason at the present moment 
for departing seriously from it. At this range the ACLS should concern itself 
with all those functions which have to be performed at the national level, 
functions which are inappropriate to the single institution, purely local in 
their impact, or involve the participation of a multiplicity of institutions, 
disciplines, or aggregates such as learned societies. 
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The New Immigration Law 


By WILLIAM A. W. KREBS, Jr., ano CARMEL P. EBB 


[Editor’s note: The following article, describing some of the features 
of the new immigration law of particular interest to scholars and sci- 
entists, appeared first in Science on March 20, 1953. It is reprinted here 
with the kind permission of the editor of Science and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science for whom it was originally 
prepared. Mr. Krebs is General Counsel of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and Mrs. Ebb is Consultant to the Foundation. The statements are 
those of the authors and not of the Foundation. ] 


N December 24, 1952 the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nation- 

ality Act of 1952 came into effect. For the first time since 1917 the 
United States now has an integrated code of laws covering this broad 
field. The new Act revises and brings up to date laws which have not been 
basically altered since shortly after the end of World War I, but which were 
modified by a series of measures passed after 1940 and particularly between 
1948 and 1952 as U. S. immigration policy reacted to growing public concern 
over the threat of international communism. 

Since the official printing of the McCarran-Walter Act occupies 120 
single-spaced pages and weighs perhaps a quarter of a pound, it may be 
fortunate, from the point of view of scientists, that only a relatively small 
number of its provisions are of special interest to them. However, these 
include some of the controversial issues in the legislation. It is the purpose 
of this article to provide a short outline of these provisions. 

In immigration law, persons coming to this country are either immigrants 
or non-immigrants. Immigrants are those who come to stay; non-immigrants 
are those who come to visit. Since a number of the outstanding scientists in 
the U. S. today arrived as immigrants, science has a stake in those parts of 
the law which control immigration for permanent residence. In this field 
the new law retains, with certain changes, the national origins quota system, 
established in 1924, under which the number of persons of any nationality 
who may enter the U. S. as immigrants in a given year is determined on the 
basis of the number of persons of that national origin who resided in the 


1 Public Law 414, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. 
II 
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U. S. in 1920. Within the limitations of this quota system, scientists are’ 


likely to be in a preferred group under the new law, since the first 50 percent 
of the annual quota for any country is set aside for the admission of 
specially trained or skilled individuals. 

Those provisions which control the admission of foreign scientists as 
visitors, however, have a more direct impact on science in this country 
because of their effect on the travel of foreign scientists to this country and 
the exchange of scientific information. 

These provisions are found in § 212(a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, which lists classes of aliens ineligible to receive visas and required 
to be excluded from admission into the United States. Section 212 begins 
by requiring the exclusion of aliens who are feeble-minded, insane, mentally 
defective, addicted to drugs, convicted criminals, paupers and the like. There 
are 28 excluded classes of this kind. In addition, the Act requires the 
exclusion of three additional classes, described in § 212(a)(27), (28) and 
(29). In these three provisions, the Act deals with the acceptability of both 
immigrants and visitors on political grounds. These provisions had their 
origin in legislation enacted shortly before the conclusion of World War I 
which excluded all persons advocating the violent overthrow of government. 
Except for relatively minor amendments made by the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940 they existed without substantial change for 30 years, until 1948, 
when they were expanded and restated in part. Further expansion and 
restatement occurred in the enactment of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
in which the provisions for exclusion on political grounds were given the 
form in which, with minor changes only, they have been carried into the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Oversimplifying, it may be said that they exclude from entrance into 
the United States the following classes of aliens: 


1. Those who are believed by a consular officer or by the Attorney 
General to be seeking entry into the United States to engage in sabotage 
or attempted overthrow of the government, or to engage in other activ- 
ities prejudicial to the public interest or endangering the safety or security 
of the United States (§ 212(a)(27) and (29)). 

2. Those who are, or in the past have been, affiliated in a broad sense 
of the word? with the Communist party or any other organization that 
seeks to establish a totalitarian form of government in the United 


States® (§ 212(a)(28)). 


?Under the law any person who contributes or lends money to be used for 
advocating a doctrine is presumed to advocate the doctrine and any person who gives 
or lends money to any organization is presumed to be affiliated with the organization. 
3 Until recently, the law excluded past or present members of any totalitarian 
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Exclusion on the first ground, often called the safety and security pro- 
visions, is based on a finding by an administrative officer (the consul or the 
Attorney General) as to the activity in which an individual alien is likely 
to engage after entry into the United States. This conclusion could be based, 
in part, on evidence of membership, past or present, in the Communist party 
or a number of other subversive organizations, but it seems to require 
much more. Exclusion on the second ground, past or present political affilia- 
tion, does not require a finding by the administrative officer as to the 
activity in which the individual alien is likely to engage; it rests on the 
general conclusion embodied in the law that political affiliations of the 
kind described are likely to result in activities prejudicial to the public 
interest, without further proof of intent or motive.‘ 


organization, i.e, any communist or fascist organization. The law which is now 
effective excludes only members of such organizations advocating the establishment 
of a totalitarian government in the United States. 

* Section 212(a) (28) provides for the exclusion of: 

“Aliens who are, or at any time have been, members of any of the following classes: 

“(A) Aliens who are anarchists; 

“(B) Aliens who advocate or teach, or who are members of or affiliated with any 
organization that advocates or teaches, opposition to all organized government; 

“(C) Aliens who are members of or affiliated with (i) the Communist Party of the 
United States, (ii) any other totalitarian party of the United States, (iii) the Com- 
munist Political Association, (iv) the Communist or any other totalitarian party of any 
State of the United States, of any foreign state, or of any political or geographical sub- 
division of any foreign state, (v) any section, subsidiary, branch, affiliate, or subdivision 
of any such association or party, or (vi) the direct predecessors or successors of any such 
association or party, regardless of what name such group or organization may have 
used, may now bear, or may hereafter adopt: PROVIDED, That nothing in this 
paragraph, or in any other provision of this Act, shall be construed as declaring that 
the Communist Party does not advocate the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force, violence, or other unconstitutional means; 

“(D) Aliens not within any of the other provisions of this paragraph who advocate 
the economic, international, and governmental doctrines of world communism or the 
establishment in the United States of a totalitarian dictatorship, or who are members 
of or affiliated with any organization that advocates the economic, international, and gov- 
ernmental doctrines of world communism or the establishment in the United States of a 
totalitarian dictatorship, either through its own utterances or through any written or 
printed publications issued or published by or with the permission or consent of or 
under the authority of such organization or paid for by the funds of, or funds furnished 
by, such organization; 

“(E) Aliens not within any of the other provisions of this paragraph, who are mem- 
bers or affiliated with any organization during the time it is registered or required to be 
registered under section 7 of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, unless such 
aliens establish that they did not have knowledge or reason to believe at the time they 
became members of or affiliated with such an organization (and did not thereafter and 
prior to the date upon which such organization was so registered or so required to be 
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The Attorney General is given discretion (§ 212(d)(3)) to modify this. 
general conclusion in the case of any particular individual seeking admission 
as a visitor. Upon the recommendation of a consular officer or the Secretary 
of State, and if he believes it to be in the public interest, he may admit a 
visitor who would otherwise be excluded solely because of a past or present 
political affiliation of this type. Each exercise of this authority must be 
reported in detail to the Congress. No discretion exists for the adntission 
of persons excluded under the safety and security provisions. 

Apart from the discretionary power of the Attorney General, which can 
be used to permit the entry of visitors, but not immigrants, there are a num- 
ber of provisions which permit the entry, either as visitors or as immigrants, 
of persons who would normally be excluded because of their past political 
affiliations. Such persons need not be excluded if their affiliation was invol- 
untary, or occurred when the alien was under 16 years of age, was by opera- 
tion of law, or for purposes of obtaining employment, food rations or other 
essentials of living. An alien who has, for at least five years prior to his appli- 
cation for a visa, actively opposed the doctrine, program, principles and 
ideology of the organization in question may be admitted if there is a finding 


registered have such knowledge or reason to believe) that such organization was a 
Communist organization; 

“(F) Aliens who advocate or teach or who are members of or affiliated with any 
organization that advocates or teaches (i) the overthrow by force, violence, or other 
unconstitutional means of the Government of the United States or of all forms of law; 
or (ii) the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officer or officers (either of specific individuals or of officers generally) of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any other organized government, because of his or their 
official character; or (iii) the unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of property; or 
(iv) sabotage; 

“(G) Aliens who write or publish, or cause to be written or published, or who 
knowingly circulate, distribute, print, or display, or knowingly cause to be circulated, 
distributed, printed, published, or displayed, or who knowingly have in their possession 
for the purpose of circulation, publication, distribution, or display, any written or 
printed matter, advocating or teaching opposition to all organized government, or 
advocating or teaching (i) the overthrow by force, violence, or other unconstitutional 
means of the Government of the United States or of all forms of law; or (ii) the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers 
(either of specific individuals or of officers generally) of the Government of the United 
States or of any other organized government, because of his or their official character; or 
(iii) the unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of property; or (iv) sabotage; or (v) 
the economic, international, and governmental doctrines of world communism or the 
establishment in the United States of a totalitarian dictatorship; 

“(H) Aliens who are members of or affiliated with any organization that writes, 
circulates, distributes, prints, publishes, or displays, or causes to be written, circulated, 
distributed, printed, published, or displayed, or that has in its possession for the pur- 


pose of circulation, distribution, publication, issue, or display, any written or printedun. 
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by both the consular officer and the Attorney General that admission would 
be in the public interest. Each such admission must also be reported to the 
Congress by the Attorney General. 

Administration of these provisions is placed in the hands of the consular 
officers of the United States so far as the issuance of visas is concerned, and 
the Attorney General, who acts through the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice, so far as admission to this country 
through ports of entry is concerned. Before granting a visa, the consular 
officer must satisfy himself that the applicant does not come within any of 
the classes of excluded aliens discussed above. Exercise of discretion to admit 
otherwise inadmissible aliens requires action by both the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State or a consular officer. The issuance of a visa by a 
consular officer (“an endorsement made on a passport by the proper authority 
denoting that it has been examined and that the bearer is permitted to pro- 
ceed ...”, Merriam Webster) does not guarantee passage through the port of 
entry in the continental United States, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Attorney General. The law places an independent responsibility on the im- 


matter of the character described in paragraph (G); 

“(I) Any alien who is within any of the classes described in sub-paragraphs (B), 
(C), (D), (E), (F), (G), and (H) of this paragraph because of membership in or 
afhliation with a party or organization or a section, subsidiary, branch, affiliate, or sub- 
division thereof, may, if not otherwise ineligible, be issued a visa if such alien establishes 
to the satisfaction of the consular officer when applyng for a visa and the consular officer 
finds that (i) such membership or affiliation is or was involuntary, or is or was solely 
when under sixteen years of age, by operation of law, or for purposes of obtaining em- 
ployment, food rations, or other essentials of living and where necessary for such pur- 
poses, or (ii) (a) since the termination of such membership or affiliation, such alien is 
and has been, for at least five years prior to the date of the application for a visa, actively 
opposed to the doctrine, program, principles, and ideology of such party or organization 
or the section, subsidiary, branch, or affiliate or subdivision thereof, and (b) the admis- 
sion of such alien into the United States would be in the public interest. Any such 
alien to whom a visa has been issued under the provisions of this sub-paragraph may, if 
not otherwise inadmissible, be admitted into the United States if he shall establish to the 
satisfaction of the Attorney General when applying for admission to the United States 
and the Attorney General finds that (i) such membership or affiliation is or was invol- 
untary, or is or was solely when under sixteen years of age, by operation of law, or for 
purposes of obtaining employment, food rations, or other essentials of living and when 
necessary for such purposes, or (ii) (a) since the termination of such membership or 
affiliation, such alien is and has been, for at least five years prior to the date of the 
application for admission actively opposed to the doctrine, program, principles, and 
ideology of such party or organization or the section, subsidiary, branch, or affiliate or 


t writes,subdivision thereof, and (b) the admission of such alien into the United States would 
rculatedjbe in the public interest. The Attorney General shall promptly make a detailed report to 
the pur4the Congress in the case of each alien who is or shall be admitted into the United States 
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migration officer at the port of entry to determine the admissibility of all 
persons coming into the country. 

In recent months, a number of suggestions have been made in the press, 
in scientific publications, in testimony before the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, and in the Commission’s report published 
early in January®, for the revision of the laws governing the admission of 
visiting scientists. Among these proposals was the setting up of special pro- 
cedures for the speedy processing of applications by scientists for admission as 
visitors. More fundamental is the suggestion that a distinction be made be- 
tween the substantive and administrative requirements for temporary admis- 
sion and the requirements for admission for permanent residence. In line 
with this. proposed distinction, it has been suggested that the criterion re- 
quiring exclusion of an alien visitor might rationally become present, sym- 
pathetic association with a foreign subversive organization rather than, as 
now, affiliation at any time in the past with such an organization. An addi- 
tional proposal has been the development of a definitive listing of subversive 
organizations whose character as such has been publicly identified by an 
authoritative body or officer after due investigation. 


OUT OF CONTEXT 


Alan P. Merriam, the first ACLS Advanced Graduate Fellow to visit the 
Belgian Congo, has given the Newsletter permission to print the following 
comments on his experiences: 


[Mr. Merriam received his B.A. from the University of Montana 
(1947), his M.A. in music (1948) and his Ph.D. in anthropology (1951) 
from Northwestern University. He held an ACLS fellowship for two 
years (1948-1950); his studies in the Belgian Congo were made possible 
through a grant from the Belgian-American Education Foundation.] 


ESPITE all this nonsense about an “enlightened age,” when we first 
announced generally our departure for the Belgian Congo, we dis- 
covered that our non-anthropologist friends firrnly believed they were either 
bidding us a fond, but decidedly permanent, farewell, or at least that when 
they next saw us (should this unlikely event come to pass) we would be per- 
manently disabled physical wrecks suffering from chronic malaria if not 
other worse, nameless, diseases, or permanently disabled mental wrecks 
fancying a cannibal behind every innocent tree and bush. Such horrors, we 
are sure they firmly believed, were attributable to disease, insects, snakes, 
heat and savages. Now that we are safely back it is generally regarded as a 


5Whom We Shall Welcome, Report of the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1953. 
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miracle, if not an even more direct act of God, and we are pressed for stories 
of all five terrors; our audiences, I am afraid, are sadly disappointed. 

True, we did suffer from various ailments, but these came on us for the 
most part through our own lack of experience in coping with a tropical 
climate; we rushed hard and fast from spot to spot delighted with all we 
saw and accomplished, naively hoping that one could work as hard under 
tropical conditions as in the Tropic of Cancer. We were clearly proved 
wrong by sieges in hospitals toward the end of our thirteen months’ stay 
in Congo, and learned our lesson well. 

Insects proved to be of only slight annoyance. I can remember counting 
seventy-five mosquito bites from ankle to knee on one leg in Glacier National 
Park; we came to consider ourselves abused if we found ten bites on the 
whole body surface in Congo. Perhaps we were lucky. Basic African impres- 
sions had taught us, too, that we could expect scorpions by at least the hun- 
dreds; while friends who spent the year in anthropological research in the 
high, cool mountains of Kenya report scorpion bouts, we couldn’t tell a red 
scorpion from a black scorpion; we never saw one. Termites could be bother- 
some when they took wing, but we soon learned to follow the Africans’ ex- 
ample of putting out a large basin of water under a light; the termites oblig- 
ingly pushed each other aside to get the first chance to dive into the water and 
drown themselves. In the deep basin of the Congo, too, we shared a house 
for a month with approximately fifty large spiders which looked like taran- 
tulas to us, but we soon reached an equitable understanding with them 
whereby we ignored them and they ignored us. On those few occasions when 
we broke our side of the bargain, we found that it was impossible to crush 
them with a shoe for example, for they moved faster than the eye could fol- 
low, and equally impossible to extinguish that tenacious spark of life with 
a DDT bomb. In the latter case, a long spraying at close range effected a 
species of inebriation; when thoroughly intoxicated the tarantula would 
stagger down the wall and out the door into the fresh air to work off the 
jag. So much for insects. 

I cannot remember whether we saw three snakes or four during the 
year, not counting the ones in the Leopoldville Zoo, of course. The first one 
was short and black and, for the sake of the story, we have christened it a 
black mamba; it caused considerable consternation among the African popu- 
lation with which we were recording. However, it lived only a brief three or 
four seconds after it was seen, for the chief singer dispatched it with a stick 
with most commendable dexterity, after which we went on with the record- 
ing. Whatever the other two snakes were, I cannot remember either the place 
or the conditions under which we saw them; probably they were lying dead 
in the road. The fourth we never saw at all, although our African com- 
panions pointed it out to us in what to them was the clearest possible fashion. 
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At the time we were paddling up the Ruki river in a dugout and had stopped . 
under the overhanging vegetation at the edge of the river; the snake, we 
were told, was directly above us, and undoubtedly just ready to drop in the 
best jungle traditions, when the paddlers decided to move off to another less 
infested place. For the sake of our non-anthropologist friends, we report this 
to have been a black mamba too. 

At Lake Tumba in the Equatorial Province I can remember sitting doing 
absolutely nothing except watching the perspiration drop off me onto the 
piece of paper which I was ostensibly reading. On the other hand, I remem- 
ber just as clearly sitting in a priest’s cell at Kabgaye Mission, which we were 
calling home at the time, wrapped in my only sweater and my only jacket 
and warming my hands by our Coleman stove. It was an altitude of seven 
thousand feet and decidedly chilly. We slept under at least one blanket every 
night in Congo. 

And then the savages, ah, the savages. While I suppose that we are down- 
right unkind in so doing, we cannot resist telling our favorite savage story 
which concerns the Mwami (King) of Ruanda. This savage gentleman, we 
tell our listeners, stands six feet nine inches in his stocking feet, and (after a 
pause to allow proper audience reaction), wears Camel’s hair sportcoats, tan 
and white sport shoes, gabardine slacks, white shirts and polka-dot bow ties, 
and when he goes out to greet his savage constituents drives a 1950 Lincoln 
(at high rates of speed and likely as not on the wrong side of the road; we 
have met him coming around a mountain curve). 

Our anthropological friends, who, of course, didn’t blink an eyelid when 
we announced that we were off to Congo, since most of them were prepar- 
ing to go themselves to some other part of Africa if they hadn’t already been, 
get somewhat different information, for they are more interested in what we 
accomplished; while we did not accomplish the job we set out to do, we are 
still pleased with the results. Our original problem was the study of the music 
of the Mayombe area which is just off the Atlantic coast in Western Congo, 
but due to a wide combination of circumstances too complex to detail, we 
instead carried out a more or less general survey of the music of northeastern |__| 
and northern Congo, including Ruanda Urundi, as well as circumscribed 
areas of west central Congo. 

We began with the Bashi people who live on the western shores of Lake 
Kivu in the spectacularly beautiful Rift Valley of Central Africa, and here 
we lived with a British planter and his wife on their coffee and quinine plan- 
tation. We then spent the better part of five months recording in Ruanda and 
Urundi with the Abatutsi, Bahutu and Batwa peoples in order to get an idea 
of what happens musically when Nilotic, Bantu and Pygmoid peoples live 
together over relatively long periods of time. The musical mixtures, and 
lack of them, are most interesting, for we discovered that the traditional 
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songs of both the Abatutsi and Batwa have remained virtually uninfluenced 
by outside forces, while the music of the Bahutu has absorbed both Abatutsi 
and Batwa characteristics. 

Brief periods with the Bambuti of the Ituri Forest and the Bahema near 
Lake Albert showed clear and definite musical characteristics, while a 
month’s study of the Ekonda near Lakes Tumba and Leopold II convinced 
us that a further study would be most rewarding. One of the outstanding 
problems in the music of Africa has been the degree of harmony present in 
any musical style; the Ekonda, we found, come as close to employing a full, 
functioning harmony in the true sense of the word as any people we have 
heard from Africa. Singing in an extraordinarily complex style, the Ekonda 
use as many as four distinct parts in their music; whether the style is har- 
monically conceived, or whether it results from a highly complex polyphony 
remains to be ascertained. 

Aside from the music we find that our outstanding memories are of the 
people themselves. Proud, dignified, and human for the most part, it was they 
and their confidence in us, once we had proved ourselves, that made 
the research a memorable success to us personally. Seldom have we found 
such a deep sense of well-being and of peace as we did far out in the bush. It 
was not universal, of course; it is a maxim of field work that the investigator 
is going to find some people he likes and some people he doesn’t like, and 
some that like him and some that don’t like him. For the most part, however, 
we liked and were liked, I think; at the same time we found that cordial 
relations were in direct ratio to the distance from the nearest town. The far- 
ther away we were, the more equitable our relationships with the people, the 
closer we were the more European habits of deceit and dishonesty cropped 
up in our dealings. And I suppose it went both ways. But in the bush an 
essential kindness and sense of basic humanness seemed to be the rule. What 
man among us, after all, can overlook the charm of an African chief who, 
after bringing gifts of eggs for a second straight day without pay, answers an 
attempt at payment with the simple statement, “I like to give things to 
people who know how to say “Thank you’?” 
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Foreign Scholars Available for Teaching in 
American Universities During the Academic 
Year 1953-1954 


(IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES) 


HE scholars on the attached list from certain foreign countries* par- 

ticipating in the Fulbright Program have indicated their desire to teach 
in American universities or colleges during the academic year 1953-1954. All 
are considered fluent in English and qualified by teaching experience and 
professional training for lecturing appointments in American universities by 
the United States Educational Foundation or Commission in their respective 
countries. A number are outstanding and have international reputations in 
their own fields. 

The Committee would like to bring their availability to the attention of 
university and college administrators and the heads of appropriate depart- 
ments in the hope that opportunities for some of them to lecture may result. 
It has been suggested that two or three neighboring institutions may wish to 
invite a scholar under their joint sponsorship. 

Each scholar would be eligible to apply for a Fulbright grant covering 
costs of round trip transportation to the final destination in the United States 
if satisfactory arrangements for lecturing are completed. Unless the possi- 
bility of a Smith-Mundt grant-in-aid is mentioned, the scholar does not have 
sufficient resources to cover his expenses in the United States and requires a 
stipend or salary from his host institution. Smith-Mundt grants are intended 
by the Government to cover minimum expenses; additional supplementation 
by universities inviting a scholar to lecture is encouraged by the Committee 
and the Department of State. 

Additional information regarding the professional qualifications of these 
scholars will be sent upon request to any interested university or college 
official. 

Invitations from American institutions are vital to the Program and en- 
able a larger number of foreign scholars to participate. Only through such 


*The other countries participating in the Fulbright Program have not as yet asked 
the Committee to assist in the placement of lecturers for the academic year 1953-1954. 
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participation can the Program become truly reciprocal and offer benefits to 
scholars of the other countries comparable to those which Americans receive. 


Please address any communication regarding invitations to scholars on the 
attached list to the Committee on International Exchange of Persons, Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 


[Note: Unless the possibility of a Smith-Mundt grant-in-aid (SM) is 
indicated, a remunerative lecturing (or research) appointment is necessary 
in order to enable the scholar to come to the United States under the Ful- 
bright Program. | 


The Humanities 


Rasmussen, Steen Eiler (54 yrs.) Denmark Architecture 


Professor of architecture and town planning, Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts, Copenhagen, since 1938. Internationally known for work in town 
planning and frequent lecturer in other European countries and in Eng- 
land. Leader of international study groups at School of Building, Copen- 
hagen, 1949-1951. Publications: London the Unique City (Macmillan, 
New York, 1937); Towns and Building (Harvard Press, 1951). Field: 
architecture, town planning, and civic design. SM for nine months. 


Dey, Mukul (57 yrs.) India History of Art and Applied Art 


Retired Principal, Government School of Art, and Keeper of Government 
Art Gallery, Calcutta, 1928-1943. Considered one of India’s great contem- 
porary artists; leader in renaissance of Indian art under Tagore; has stud- 
ied and lectured extensively abroad, chiefly in England; has painted 
murals and held one man shows in India and England; and has had a 
number of books published in England and the United States. Suggested 
subjects for lectures: “Development of Art Forms in India and the West, 
with Special Reference to Religious Ideas”; “Influence of Western Art 
on Modern Indian Art”; “Life and Work of Great Indian Masters.” Also 
prepared to teach applied art—drawing, painting, etching, mural paint- 
ing, portraits. Possible SM. 


Doraiswami, Munipalli S. (50 yrs.) India ‘English Language and Literature 


Principal, University College of Arts, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
1948-1952. B.A., University of Madras, 1924; B.A. (Honors), English 
language and literature, University of Oxford, 1939; professor and head 
of the Department of English, Osmania University, 1941-1948. Field: 
English language and literature, particularly Old and Middle English. 
Possible SM. 
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Hariyappa, H. L. (50 yrs.) India Indian Languages (Sanskrit) — 
Assistant professor of Sanskrit, University of Mysore, Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore, since 1952. Publications: Rgvedic Legends Through the Ages; 
editor, Poona Orientalist (quarterly), since 1948. Field: Vedic studies, 
Sanskrit, Indian drama and culture. Possible SM. 


Ibrahim, Kamal (43 yrs.) Iraq Arabic Literature 
Head of the Department of Arabic Literature and professor, Higher: 
Teacher’s Training College, Baghdad. Diploma, College of Fouad I Uni- 
versity, Cairo, Egypt. Field: Arabic grammar and literature on undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels, Islamic history. English good. SM. 


Khulusi, Safa Al-Din A. A. (35 yrs.) Iraq Arabic Literature 
Professor of Arabic, Higher Teacher’s Training College, Baghdad. Ph.D.., 


University of London. Field: Arabic literature and Islamic history. Eng- 
lish excellent. Possible SM. 


Korninger, Siegfried (27 yrs.) Austria | Comparative Study of Literature 


Assistant in English, University of Innsbruck. M.A., Sheffield University, 
England; Ph.D., University of Innsbruck. Excellent English. Field: com- 
parative study of English and German literature, especially German and 
Austrian poets and Lord Byron; eighteenth century English novelists and 
their German followers; Shakespeare in relation to the German stage and 
German literature; also willing to teach German. Academic year 1953- 


1954. SM. 


Sundaram, P. S. (42 yrs.) India Literature 
Principal, Fakir Mohan College. M.A., University of Oxford, 1934. Field: 
English literature, South Indian culture. Possible SM. 


Zelzer, Hugo (49 yrs.) Austria ' Musicology 
Professor of history and theory of music, International Institute of the 
University of Vienna; composer. Ph.D., early 1953. Has toured as pianist, 
accompanist, and conductor to Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and France; 
has lectured in English. Field: theory and history of music, conducting, 
music appreciation, integration of music. Academic year 1953-1954. SM. 


Bhattacharyya, Kalidas (41 yrs.) India Philosophy 
Associate professor of Indian philosophy, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Ph.D., University of Calcutta, 1945. Member of Indian Philosophical 
Congress. Publications: Object Content and Relation (Calcutta); Alter- 
native Standpoints in Philosophy. Field: epistemology and metaphysics; 
Indian philosophy. Possible SM. 
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Claus, Gustav (29 yrs.) Austria Social and Political Philosophy 
Scientific assistant, Institut fiir Staatslehre und Politik, University of 
Mainz, Germany. Doctor of Law, University of Innsbruck. Special in- 
terests: scientific methodology, current political ideologies, totalitarian 
philosophies and their dangers. English good. Academic year 1953-1954. 
Possible SM. 


Mahmoud, Zaki Naguib (48 yrs.) Egypt Philosophy 
Assistant professor, Fouad I University, Cairo. Ph.D., University of Lon- 
don. Has published widely and is editor of literary weekly Al-Thakafa. 
Field: Islamic philosophy, logical positivism, history of philosophy, 
ancient or modern philosophy. Fall 1953. 


Ranulf, Svend (58 yrs.) Denmark Social Philosophy 
Professor of philosophy, University of Aarhus, since 1939. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, 1924. Research fellowships in France and England. 
Publications: The Jealousy of the Gods (1934); Moral Indignation and 
Middle Class Psychology (1938); Hitlers Kampf gegen die Objekticitat 
(1946); and On the Survival Chances of Democracy (1948). Field: social 
and political philosophy and recent developments in social science meth- 
odology. SM for ten months. 


Bose, Buddhadeva (44 yrs.) India English and Indian Philosophy 
Outstanding author and journalist in English and Bengali; formerly lec- 
turer in English literature at Ripon College, 1934-1935, resigning to de- 
vote full time to writing. B.A., 1930, M.A., 1931, Dacca University. Pub- 
lications: An Acre of Green Grass (a review of modern Bengali litera- 
ture); English works have appeared in The Kenyon Review, Poetry 
(Chicago), and Nine (London). Field: wishes to lecture on the compara- 
tive study of modern Indian and Western (especially English) literature, 
English literature, creative writing. Possible SM. 


Fakhry, Ahmed Ali (48 yrs.) Egypt Archaeology (Egyptology) 
Director, Desert Researches and Pyramid Studies, Government Antiqui- 
ties Department; Director, Cairo Museum. D. Litt., Fouad I University; 
studied widely in Europe. Skillful teacher; prolific writer. Field: ancient 
Egypt and its relation to the present. SM for academic year. 


Fischer, Henri Theodore (52 yrs.) Netherlands Anthropology (Cultural) 
Professor of cultural anthropology, University of Utrecht. Ph.D. Active 
during World War II in training persons in non-Western sociological and 
anthropological studies at the University of Utrecht. Field: Indonesian 
anthropology; also wishes to undertake research in cross-cultural anthro- 
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pology and modern currents in American anthropology. English excel- . 
lent. First semester 1953-1954. SM for five months. 


Altekar, Anant Sadashiv (54 yrs.) India History and Indian Culture 
Patna University, and Director, Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. Edi- 
tor, Journal, Numismatic Society of India. Publications: Le Canon Boud- 
dhique en Chine (2 vols., 1927, 1937); India and China, A Thousand Years 
of Cultural Relations, and others. Field: ancient Indian history and cul- 
ture, Indian religions, and Chinese history and culture. Possible SM. 


Datta, Kali Kinkar (47 yrs.) India History (Modern European and Indian) 
Professor and Head of the Department of History, Patna University, since 
1952. Ph.D., University of Calcutta, 1937. Publications: numerous books 
and articles in English on Indian history. Field: modern European his- 
tory, history of the English constitution, modern Indian history and Indo- 
European relations, nationalism and social reform in modern India. Pos- 


sible SM. 


Hassan, Hassan Ibrahim (60 yrs.) Egypt History (Islamic) 
Retired, former Rector of Myhammad Ali University, Assuit. Delegated 
professor of Islamic history, Fouad I University, Cairo. Ph.D., D. Litt., 
University of London. Excellent English. Publications: The Fatimids in 
Egypt and a series entitled The History of Islam under the Abbasside 
Khalifate. Field: Islamic history, especially the development of social and 
political institutions and ideas and the history of the Fatimid period. 


Sinha, Harnarayan (52 yrs.) India History (Political) 
Principal of the College of Arts and Sciences of Nagpur University and 
Head of the Department of History. M.A. in modern history and politics, 
1924, University of Allahabad; Ph.D. in history, University of London, 
1935. Publications: Rise of the Peshwas; Sovereignty in Ancient Indian 
Polity; and other books. Field: Indian political and modern history. Pos- 
sible SM. 


Social Sciences 


El-Naggar, Said (33 yrs.) Egypt Economics 
Lecturer in economics, Faculty of Law, Fouad I University, Cairo. L.L.B. 
in economics and law, Fouad I University; Ph.D. in economics, Univer- 
sity of London. Field: economics; economic development of the Middle 


East; international commodity control; problems of industrialization, 
especially in the Middle East. 


— 
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Muranjan, Sumant K. (52 yrs.) India Economics 
Principal and professor of advanced banking, Sydenham College, and 
Chief Inspector of Commercial schools, Bombay. B.A., 1923, M.A., 1925, 
University of Bombay; B.Sc., 1936, D.Sc., 1941, University of London. 
Publications: Modern Banking in India (in English); Foreign Commer- 
cial and Central Banks and Money Markets (in Indian). Field: economic 
theory, money and banking, theory and practice of foreign exchange, post- 
war economy of India. Possible SM. 


Rashid, Muhammad (33 yrs.) Pakistan Economics 


Senior lecturer and Head of the Department of Economics, Government 
College at Lahore. M.A. in economics, University of the Panjab. Post- 
graduate research at the London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence. Field: economics, especially banking theory and practice in Paki- 
stan and Ceylon. In addition to teaching would also like to undertake 
research on the working of the Federal Reserve System. English excellent. 
Possible SM. 


Ibrahim, White (58 yrs.) Egypt Political Science and Law 
Professor, Higher Institute of Political Science, Fouad I University, Cairo. 
Formerly Vice-President of the High Court of Cairo. Field: political in- 
stitutions in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, and 
Libya; constitutional law in Egypt; and the place of minorities in Egyp- 
tian community organization. 


Prasad, Ishwari (61 yrs.) India Political Science 


Professor of political science and Head of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Allahabad. LL.B., 1916, D.Litt., 1926, University 
of Allahabad..Member of the U.P. Legislative Council. Has written ex- 
tensively on Indian history and politics; is versed in Sanskrit and Hindi. 
Field: modern European history (revolutionary and Napoleonic era), 
ancient and modern political philosophy, Indian politics, and Indian his- 
tory and culture. Possible SM. 


Mukerji, Dhurjati Prasad (58 yrs.) India Sociology 
Professor and Head of the Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Lucknow University. M.A., Calcutta University. Several books published 
in English, including Personality and Social Sciences, Modern Indian Cul- 
ture, and An Introduction to Indian Music. English excellent. Field: 
sociology with special reference to Indian and Southeast Asian societies 
and the impact of the West on Indian culture; also prepared to lecture on 
economic conditions in India, First semester 1953-1954. Possible SM. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 


American Philosophical Society. 
Founded 1743; incorporated 1780. 
Address: 104 South 5th Street, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pennsylvania. 
Officers: 
President: Owen J. Roberts 
Vice-Presidents: Herbert F. Goodrich, 
Waldo G. Leland, Linus Pauling 
Secretaries: Jacob R. Schramm, Richard 
H. Shryock 
Curator: Fiske Kimball 
Treasurer: Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company 
Executive Officer: Luther P. Eisenhart 
Librarian: William E. Lingelbach 
Qualifications for Membership: Resident 
members of the Society are elected from 
among citizens or residents of the 
United States who have achieved dis- 
tinction in the sciences or humanities, in 
letters, in the practice of the arts or of 
the learned professions, or in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. Their number 
may not exceed five hundred, nor may 
more than thirty be elected in any one 
year. Foreign members of the Society 
are elected from among persons who 
are neither citizens nor residents of the 
United States, and who are of the 
greatest eminence for their attainments 
in science, letters, or the liberal arts. 
Their number may not exceed seventy- 
five, nor may more than eight be 
elected in any one year. The prescribed 
number of members in both categories 
has now been reached with the result 
that members are elected only to fill 
vacancies created by death. 
Dues: None. 
Membership: Resident, 500; Foreign, 75. 
Publications in 1952: Proceedings (vol. 
96); Transactions (vol. 42); Memoirs 
(vol. 31); Year Book. Editor, Luther 
P. Eisenhart, 104 South 5th Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
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John F. Lewis Prize (an annual award 


“to the American citizen who shall an- 


nounce at any general or special meet- 
ing of the Society, and publish among 
its papers, some truth which the Coun- 
cil of the Society shall deem worthy of 
the award”): awarded to O. Neuge- 
bauer, Professor of the History of 
Mathematics, Brown University, in 
April 1952; Magellanic Prize (awarded 
from time to time “to the author of 
the best discovery or most useful inven- 
tion relating to navigation, astronomy, 
or natural philosophy”): awarded to 
James Gilbert Baker, Harvard Observa- 
tory, in November 1952. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Standing Committees: Finance, Research, 
Meetings, Hall, Publications, Library, 
Nomination of Officers, Membership. 

Meetings in 1952: April 24-26 and No- 
vember 13-14, in the Hall of the So 
ciety, Philadelphia; over 200 persons in 
attendance. 

Meetings in 1953: April 23-25 and No 
vember 12-13, in the Hall of the Society, 
Philadelphia. 


American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Founded and incorporated, 1780. 

Address: 28 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 

Officers: 
President: Edwin H. Land 
Vice-Presidents: Jerome C. Hunsaker, 

Altred S. Romer, Erwin D. Canham, 
William Chase Greene 

Secretary: Henry B. Phillips 
Treasurer: Horace S. Ford 
Librarian: Ernest H. Huntress 
Executive Officer: Ralph W. Burhoe 

Qualifications for Membership: Outstand- 
ing achievement in the arts or sciences. 

Dues: Resident, $15.00; Non-resident, 
$5.00. 

Membership: Limit 1,350. 

Publications in 1952: One volume of the 
Proceedings; one volume of the Bul- 
letin; two issues of a second volume of 
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the Proceedings in a special series en- 
titled “Contributions to the Analysis and 
Synthesis of Knowledge.” 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Rumford Medals, Amory Prize, Science- 
teaching award. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Standing Committees: House, Member- 
ship, Meetings, Finance, Auditing, 
Publication, Permanent Science Fund, 
Rumford Fund, C. M. Warren Fund, 
Amory Prize, Nominating. 

Meetings in 1952: Meetings held monthly, 
October through May, usually on the 
second Wednesday; special conferences, 
committee meetings, etc. are held from 
time to time. 

Meetings in 1953: Meetings follow the 
same schedule as for 1952; in addition, 
there will be a special conference on 
totalitarianism, March 6-8, and a special 
conference on recent developments in 
thermodynamics, atomic spectroscopy, 
and nuclear physics, March 26-28. 


American Antiquarian Society. 
Founded and incorporated 1812. 

Address: Park Avenue and Salisbury 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Officers: 
President: Thomas W. Streeter 
Director: Clarence S. Brigham 
Secretary: Clifford K. Shipton 

Qualifications for Membership: Honorary. 

Dues: None. 

Membership: Resident, 200; Foreign, 7. 

Publications in 1952: Proceedings (vol. 
62). Editor, Clifford K. Shipton, Park 
Avenue and Salisbury Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
None. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Meetings in 1952: April 16, Boston, 29 in 
attendance; November 19, Worcester, 
50 in attendance. 


Meetings in 1953: April 15, Boston; No- 
vember 18, Worcester. 


American Oriental Society. Founded 
1842; incorporated 1843. 

Address: 329 Sterling Memorial Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Officers: 

President: Arthur Jeffery 
Vice-President: E. Adelaide Hahn 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

Qualifications for Membership: Corporate 
(any person in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Society); Student (any 
person in sympathy with the purposes 
of the Society and registered as a stu- 
dent in a duly accredited institution) ; 
Life (payment of stated fee); Honorary 
(distinguished foreign scholar). 

Dues: Corporate, $5.00; Student, $3.00; 
Life, $100 less one-half the amount 
already paid as dues; Honorary, none. 

Membership: Corporate, 811; Life, 69; 
Honorary, 22. Total, 902. 

Publications in 1952: Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society (vol. 72), American 
Oriental Series (vol. 36, Early Hebrew 
Orthography, by F. M. Cross and D. N. 
Freedman). Editor, James B. Pritchard, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Honors anad Awards Given by Society: 
The Louise Wallace Hackney Scholar- 
ship in Chinese art. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
International Union of Orientalists; 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Standing Committees: Nominating, Pro- 
motion of Oriental Research, Member- 
ship, Enlargement of Resources. 

Special Activities during 1952: Annual 
meeting; publications. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: An- 
nual meeting; publications. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, April 1-3, 
Boston, 88 in attendance; Middle West 
Branch, April 4-5, Lexington, Kentucky; 
Western Branch, May 9-10, Berkeley, 
California, 44 in attendance. 
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Meetings in 1953: Annual, April 8-10, 
Washington, D. C. 


American Numismatic Society. Founded 
1858; incorporated 1865. 

Address: Broadway between 155th and 
156th Streets, New York 32, New York. 

Officers: 

President: Louis C. West 

Vice-Presidents: A. Carson Simpson, 
Samuel R. Milbank, Damon G. 
Douglas 

Secretary: Sawyer McA. Mosser 

Treasurer: The Hanover Bank 

Chief Curator: Sydney P. Noe 

Librarian: Richard P. Breaden 

Qualifications for Membership: Interest 
in numismatics. 

Dues: Fellows, $17.50; Associates, $7.50. 

Membership: Fellows, 129; Associates, 
541; Honorary, 11; Corresponding, 32. 
Total, 713. 

Publications in 1952: Numismatic Studies 
(The Triumviri Monetales and the 
Structure of the Coinage of the Roman 
Republic; The Numismatic History of 
Late Medieval North Africa); Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs (Bar- 
barians on Roman Imperial Coins and 
Sculpture; A Hoard of Silver Coins 
from Carystus; The Pine Tree Coinage 
of Massachusetts); Museum Notes (no. 
5); Hispanic Numismatic Series (The 
Coinage of the Visigoths of Spain); 
Numismatic Literature (4 issues, title 
page and index for nos. 10-17—1950- 
1951); Proceedings of Annual Meeting. 
Editor, Sawyer McA. Mosser, Broadway 
between 155th and 156th Streets, New 
York 32, New York. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
J. Sanford Saltus Medal, awarded to 
Bruce Moore; Archer M. Huntington 
Medal, awarded to Henri Seyrig. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Standing Committees: Publications; 
Award of the Saltus Medal; Award of 
the Huntington Medal; United States 
Coins; Greek Coins; Roman Coins; 
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Mediaeval Coins; European Coins; Con- 
temporary Coins; Latin American ' 
Coins; Oriental Coins; Paper Money; 
Medals, Decorations, and War Medals. 

Special Activities during 1952: Summer 
Seminar in Numismatics. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: 
Summer Seminar in Numismatics; 
award of $100.00 prize for the best 
student paper based in some degree on 
numismatic evidence. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, January 12, 
47 in attendance; Spring, April 19, 39 
in attendance; Fall, November 15, 46 
in attendance. All meetings were held 
in the Society’s Museum, New York. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, January 10; 
Spring, April 11; Fall, November 14. 
All meetings will be held in the So 
ciety’s Museum, New York. 


American Philological Association. 
Founded 1869; incorporated 1937. 

Address: Hunter College, 695 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 21, New York. 

Officers: 

President: Benjamin D. Merritt 
Vice-Presidents: T. Robert S. Brough- 
ton, Ben E. Perry 

Secretary-Treasurer: Meriwether Stuart 

Qualifications for Membership: “Any 
lover of philological studies may be- 
come a member of the Association.” 

Dues: Annual, $6.00; Sustaining, $10.00 
(annual) or $5.00 (Life member); 
Joint (husband and wife), $10.00; Life, 
$250.00 or thirty-five years of con- 
tinuous membership. 

Membership: Annual, 822; Sustaining, 22; 
Joint, 16; Life, 203; Institutional, 118. 
Total, 1,181. 

Publications in 1952: Transactions and 
Proceedings (vol. 82); The Tradition 
of the Minor Greek Geographers, by 
Aubrey Diller. Editor, Philip H. 


De Lacy, Department of Classics, 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Award of Merit “for outstanding con- 
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tribution to scholarship,’ made to 
Cedric H. Whitman of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Sophocles, A Study of 
Heroic Humanism. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
Fédération Internationale des Etudes 
Classiques; Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Standing Committees: Nomination, Fi- 
nance, Publication of Monographs, 
Award of Merit. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publica- 
tions. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: Pub- 
lication of two forthcoming monographs 
and the Transactions and Proceedings; 
establishment of a committee to co- 
operate with other classical organiza- 
tions in the preparation of a booklet for 
use by guidance counselors. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 28- 
30, held jointly with the Archaeological 
Institute of America, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, about 350 in attendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, December 28- 
30, New York, New York, with antici- 
pated joint registration with the Archae- 
ological Institute of America. 


Archaeological Institute of America. 
Founded 1879; incorporated 1906. 
Address: Andover Hall, Francis Avenue, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
Officers: 
President: Henry T. Rowell 
Vice-President: Gilbert Bagnani 
Honorary Presidents: Hugh Hencken, 
Louis E. Lord, William Bell Dins- 
moor, Sterling Dow, Kenneth J. 
Conant 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Mary Hamil- 
ton Swindler, David M. Robinson, 
T. Robert S. Broughton 
Treasurer: Walter C. Baker 
General Secretary: Bernard V. Bothmer 
Recorder: Christine Alexander 
Executive Committee: Frank E. Brown, 
Harald Ingholt, Inez Scott Ryberg, 
Richard Stillwell, Francis Taylor, 
Dorothy Burr Thompson 


Qualifications for Membership: Payment 
of dues. 

Dues: Annual, $10.00; Sustaining, $15.00; 
Student, $5.00; Life, $200 (one pay- 
ment); Associate, $5.00; Contributing, 
$50.00 (annual); Fellow, $100.00 (an- 
nual). 

Membership: Total, 2,174. 

Publications in 1952: American Journal 
of Archaeology (vol. 56). Editor, 
Ashton Sanborn, 147 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Archae- 
ology (vol. 5). Editor, Gladys Davidson 
Weinberg, 211 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Bulletin. 
Editor, Bernard V. Bothmer, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Newsletter. Editor, Jotham Johnson, 
Washington Square College, New York 
University, New York 3, New York. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Election of Honorary President (Ken- 
neth Conant) and three Honorary Vice- 
Presidents (Mary Hamilton Swindler, 
David M. Robinson, and T. Robert S. 
Broughton). 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Standing Committees: Corpus Vasorum, 
Nominations, Time and Place of Gen- 
eral Meeting, Relations with the 
Schools, Norton Lectureship, Foreign 
Honorary Members, Index of the 
American Journal of Archaeology, 
Ancient Glass. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publica- 
tions; lecture program in thirty-seven 
affiliated societies throughout the United 
States; general meeting in Cleveland 
with five sessions for the reading of 
papers; adoption of a new set of by- 
laws called Regulations. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: Con- 
tinuation of publications and _ lecture 
program; general meeting; publication 
of a fascicule of the Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum; publication of a mono- 
graph on the Roman Wail Paintings 
from Boscoreale. 

Meetings in 1952: The thirty-seven local 
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30 
societies met about five times during 
the year. General, December 28-30, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in conjunction with 
the American Philological Association, 
with over 300 in attendance. 

Meetings in 1953: General, December 28- 

30, New York, New York. 


Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. Founded 1880. 

Address: Care of the Secretary (Charles 
F. Kraft), Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Northwestern University Campus, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Officers: 

President: S. Vernon McCasland 

Vice-President: Millar Burrows 

Secretary: Charles F. Kraft 

Treasurer: Donald H. Gard 

Associates in Council: Samuel Sandmel, 
John Bright, Robert M. Grant 

Representative on the Board of the 
ASOR: James B. Pritchard 

Qualifications for Membership: Active 
(nomination by members—includes 
teachers of the Bible in theological 
seminaries and in colleges and univer- 
sities; rabbis, priests, and ministers with 
interest in Biblical scholarship; a few 
advanced graduate students); Honorary 
(residence outside the United States 
and Canada—selected scholars of high 
attainment). 

Dues: Active, $5.00; Honorary, none; 
Life, $100.00. 

Membership: Active, 1,113; Honorary, 19; 
Total, 1,132. 

Publications in 1952: Journal of Biblical 
Literature (quarterly). Editor, Robert 
C. Dentan, Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Monograph 
Series. Editor, Ralph Marcus, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
None. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 

American Council of Learned Societies; 

representative on the Board of Trustees 

of the American Schools of Oriental 

Research. 
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Standing Committees: Membership, Fi-. 
nance, Program, Research. 

Special Activities during 1952: Continua- 
tion of the International New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts project, in cooperation 
with the British Committee, the Church 
Fathers Commission of the Prussian 
Academy, and the Benedictine _Mon- 
astery at Beuron; archaeological excava- 
tions; publications. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 29- 
31, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, New York. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, December 28- 
30, Garrett Biblical Institute, North- 
western University Campus, Evanston, 
Illinois; Midwest Section, April 17-18, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwestern 
University Campus, Evanston, Illinois. 


Modern Language Association of 
America. Founded 1883; incorporated 


1900. 
Address: 6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3, New York. 
Officers: , 
President: Hayward Keniston 
Vice-Presidents: Adolph B. Benson, 
Thomas C. Pollock 
Executive Secretary: William R. Parker 
Treasurer: John H. Fisher 
Qualifications for Membership: Regular 
(any person nominated by a member 
and approved by an officer of the As- 
sociation); Honorary (election by the 
Association; maximum, 40). 
Dues: Regular, $7.00; subscriptions to 
PMLA (by institutions), $10.00. 
Membership: Regular, 7,246; Honorary, 
33- Total, 7,279. 
Publications in 1952: PMLA (quarterly) 
with (in 1952) three supplements 
(Proceedings; Bibliographical Supple- 
ment—Annual Bibliography, Research 
in Progress; and Directory—List of 
Members, other useful addresses, and 
articles of general professional interest). 
Editor, William R. Parker, 6 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York 3 
New York. 
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Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
None. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
American Council on Education (as- 
sociate) ; Commission Internationale des 
Langues et Litteratures. 

Standing Committees: Editorial (for 
PMLA), Book Publications, Research 
Activities, Program (for annual meet- 
ing), Trends in Education, Honorary 
Members, New Variorum Shakespeare, 
Auditing, International Cooperation. 

Special Activities during 1952: The initia- 
tion of a new Foreign Language Pro- 
gram, to be financed by a grant received 
on June 20, 1952 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This grant amounted to 
$120,000 to be spent over a three-year 
period on a constructive inquiry into 
the role which foreign languages should 
play in American life. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 27- 
29, Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, about 3,000 in attendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, December 28- 
30, Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 


American Historical Association. 
Founded 1884; incorporated 1889. 
Address: Study Room 274, Library of 
Congress Annex, Washington 25, D. C. 
Officers: 
President: Louis R. Gottschalk 
Vice-President: Merle Curti 
Treasurer: Solon J. Buck 
Executive Secretary: Guy Stanton Ford 
Qualifications for Membership: Interest 
in the study of history in America. 
Dues: Regular, $7.50; Junior (student), 
$4.00; Life, $150.00. 
Membership: Total, 6,097 (including 15 
foreign honorary members). 
Publications in 1952: American Historical 
Review. Editor, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Study Room 274, Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington 25, D. C. Annual 
Report of the American Historical As- 
sociation; Writings on American His- 


tory. 


Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
The George Louis Beer Prize of about 
$200.00 awarded annually for the best 
work on any phase of European inter- 
national history since 1895. The John H. 
Dunning Prize of about $100.00 
awarded biennially for a monograph on 
any subject relating to American history. 
The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fel- 
lowship of about $1,000.00 awarded 
annually for the best original manu- 
script on the history of the United 
States, Latin America, or Canada. The 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize without 
stipend awarded biennially for a mono- 
graph in the field of European history. 
The Watumull Prize of $500.00 
awarded biennially for a work on the 
history of India originally published 
in the United States. The Robert Living- 
ston Schuyler Prize of $100.00 awarded 
quintennially of the best work in the 
field of modern British and British 
imperial and Commonwealth history. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
Social Science Research Council. 

Standing Committees: Executive, Com- 
mittee on Committees, Nominating, 
Documentary Reproduction, separate 
committees for each prize award. 

Special Activities during 1952: Annual 
meeting; publications. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: An- 
nual meeting; publications. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 28- 
30, Washington, D. C., 1,400 in at- 
tendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, December 28- 
30, Chicago, Illinois. 


American Economic Association. 
Founded 1885; incorporated 1923. 

Address: Care of the Secretary (James 
Washington Bell), Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Officers: 
President: Calvin Bryce Hoover 
Vice-Presidents: Eveline M. Burns, P. T. 

Ellsworth 


H] 


Executive Committee: John B. Condliffe, 
Albert G. Hart, Kenneth E. Bould- 
ing, Lloyd G. Reynolds, Gerhard 
Colm, David McCord Wright 

Ex Officio Members: Frank H. Knight, 
John H. Williams 

Secretary-Treasurer: James Washington 
Bell 

Qualifications for Membership: Anyone 
interested in promoting the scientific 
discussion of economic problems, or in 
securing the advantages of membership 
in such an Association, may apply to 
the Secretary. Upon endorsement by a 
member, and upon the payment of an- 
nual dues, he will be entitled to all 
advantages of membership. 

Dues: Members, $6.00; Family members, 
$1.00 (additional); Junior members, 
$3.00; Subscribing members, $10.00; 
Contributing members, $25.00; Life 
members, $100.00 or more in a single 
payment. 

Membership: Annual, 6,544; Family, 122; 
Junior, 484; Complimentary, 41; Life, 
54; Honorary, 22. Total, 7,267. Sub- 
scribers, 2,725; Complimentary, 40. 
Grand total, 10,022. 

Publications in 1952: American Economic 
Review (quarterly). Editor, P. T. 
Homan (until April 1); then Bernard 
F. Haley, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. Papers and Proceedings 
(May). Editor, James Washington Bell, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Survey of Contemporary Eco- 
nomics (vol. II). Editor, Bernard F. 
Haley. Enterprise and Secular Change 
(in cooperation with Economic History 
Association). Editors, F. C. Lane and 
J. C. Riemersma. Readings in Price 
Theory (vol. VI of Readings Series). 
Editors, G. J. Stigler and K. E. Bould- 
ing. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Francis A. Walker award to John 
Maurice Clark. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
Social Science Research Council; Na- 
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tional Bureau of Economic Research; . 
International Economic Association; 
Commission on Economics in Teacher 
Education. 

Standing Committees: Publications, Re- 
search, Public Issues, International Co- 
operation, Honors and Awards, ad hoc 
Committee on Graduate Training in 
Economics, Foreign Honorary Members. 

Special Activities during 1952: Annual 
program; publication of Survey of 
Contemporary Economics; Readings 
Series; Translation Series (Walras); 
Francis A. Walker award; Graduate 
Training in Economics; International 
Economic Association; Commission on 
Economics in Teacher Education. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 27- 
29, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois; total attendance of all groups, 
1,568; Association attendance, 1,165. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, December 28- 
30, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


American Folklore Society. Founded 
1888; incorporated 1906. 

Address: Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Officers: 

President: William Bascom 

Vice-Presidents: Herbert Halpert, Edson 
Richmond 

Secretary-Treasurer: MacEdward Leach 

Qualifications for Membership: Interest in 
folklore. 

Dues: Individuals, 
$6.50. 

Membership: Total, 1,024. 

Publications in 1952: Bibliographical Series 
(no. 3, Folklore for Children and 
Young People, by Eloise Ramsey); 
Journal of American Folklore (vol. 
65). Editor, Katharine Luomala, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Jo Stafford awards in folklore. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
American Anthropological Association; 


$5.00; institutions, 
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Modern Language Association of 
America; regional societies. 

Standing Committees: Nominating, Edu- 
cational, Membership, Research. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publica- 
tion. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 22- 
23, El Paso, Texas, about 100 in at- 
tendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Spring, May 8-9, 
Lexington, Kentucky, with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association. 


American Philosophical Association. 
Founded 1901. 

Address: Care of the Secretary of the 
Association, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Officers: 

Secretary-Treasurer: Milton C. Nahm 

Qualifications for Membership: Regular 
(full-time teaching and/or research in 
the professional field of philosophy, 
evidenced, usually, by the doctorate; 
full-time teaching in philosophy, or 
publishing which indicates interest in 
and capacity for philosophical work); 
Associate (advanced graduate students, 
parttime teachers from other fields, 
clergy, and others not quite fulfilling 
the qualifications for regular member- 
ship). 

Dues: Established by the three regional 
divisions; at present $4.00 for each 
division. 

Membership: Regular, 1,288; Associate, 
114. Total, 1,402. 

Publications in 1952: Annual Proceedings 
and Addresses, published in September. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
None, except the triennial Carus Lec- 
tures, not given in 1952. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
Fédération Internationale des Sociétés 
(Paris). 

Standing Committees: Publications, Inter- 
national Cooperation, Carus Lectures, 
Information Service and Placement. 

Special Activities during 1952: Reorganiza- 


tion of the Constitution of the Society 
in order to provide more centralization 
and more permanent organization 
(which is still a federal one with three 
autonomous geographical divisions). 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: Par- 
ticipation in the International Congress 
of Philosophy in Brussels, August 20-26. 

Meetings in 1952: Eastern Division, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, 350 in 
attendance; Pacific Division, University 
of Southern California, 100 in attend- 
ance; Western Division, University of 
Michigan, 200 in attendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Pacific and Eastern 
Divisions, last week in December, places 
undecided; Western Division, last week 
in April, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


American Anthropological Association. 
Founded and incorporated 1902. 
Address: Care of the Secretary (William 
A. Lessa), Department of Anthropology 
and Sociology, University of California 
at Los Angeles, or care of the Executive 
Secretary (Frederick Johnson), R. S. 
Peabody Foundation, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Officers: 
President: Frederick R. Eggan 
President-Elect: J. O. Brew 
Secretary: William A. Lessa 
Treasurer: Douglas S. Byers 
Executive Secretary to the Executive 
Board: Frederick Johnson 
Qualifications for Membership: Members 
(anyone); Institutional subscribers (any 
institution, library, etc.); Exchanges 
(carefully selected institutions in dollar- 
short countries, with an eye to strategic 
placement of the Association’s publica- 
tions; Fellows (Ph.D. in anthropology, 
M.A. and professionally active, other 
degrees in allied fields and profession- 
ally active in anthropology in the United 
States and Canada); Liaison Fellows 
(active in allied fields, demonstrated in- 
terest in anthropology); Foreign Fel- 
lows (professional anthropologists in 
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countries other than the United States 
and Canada). 

Dues: Members, $8.50; Fellows, Liaison 
Fellows, Foreign Fellows, $13.50; Inter- 
national subscribers, $9.00; Exchanges, 
something in return, preferably worth 
reviewing. 

Membership: Members, 1,435; Fellows, 
610; Institutional subscribers, 724; Ex- 
changes, 40. Total, 2,809. 

Publications in 1952: American An- 
thropologist. Editor, M. J. Herskovits, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Editor (1953—), Sol Tax, De- 
partment of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Memoir 
Series (no. 73, Cayua Culture Change, 
by J. B. Watson). News Bulletin. Edi- 
tor, Douglas Osborne, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Viking Fund Medal and Award, given 
to Julian Steward, University of IIli- 
nois, for achievements in cultural an- 
thropology. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; Social Science Research Coun- 
cil; National Research Council; Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science; representative to Interna- 
tional African Institute; representative 
to Advisory Committee to the U. S. 
Member of the Commission on History 
of Pan American Institute of Geo- 
raphy and History, U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO; American 
Documentation Institute. 

Standing Committees: Auditing, Program, 
Local Arrangements, Elections, Viking 
Fund Medal and Award, Kidder 
Award, Resolutions, Nominations, In- 
ternational Relations in Anthropology, 
Recovery of Archaeological Remains, 
American Native Languages. 

Special Activities during 1952: Substitu- 
tion of an experimental cocktail party 
for the traditional dinner at the annual 
meeting; completion of contract with 

the U. S. Department of State for pro- 
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duction of an anthropological manual . 
for Point IV use; establishment of a 
Publication Fund; elimination of the 
office of Memoirs Editor; cooperation 
with the ACLS in preparing the na- 
tional register of specialists in the hu- 
manities and social sciences. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953:, Vig- 
orous expansion of all publications; 
transfer of some publishing activities 
to the office of the Executive Secretary. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 28- 
30, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 450 reg- 
istered members in attendance; Pacific 
States Branch, Annual, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California, 125 at- 
tendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, December 28- 
30, Tucson, Arizona; Pacific States 
Branch, Annual, will be held in con- 
junction with this meeting. 


American Political Science Association. 
Founded 1903; incorporated 1950. 
Address: 1785 Massachusetts Avenye, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Officers: 
President: Pendleton Herring 
President-Elect: Ralph J. Bunche 
Vice-Presidents: Charles Aikin, Charles 
McKinley, E. E. Schattschneider 
Executive Director and Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Edward H. Litchfield 


Qualifications for membership: Open to 
persons interested in scientific study 
and discussion of government and in- 
ternational affairs. 


Dues: Regular, $10.00; Family (when an- 
other member of the family is already 
a member of the Association), addi- 
tional $2.00; Student, $4.00; Contribut- 
ing $25.00; Life, $250.00. 

Membership: Regular, 2,817; Student, 
1,417; Life, 62; Contributing, 10; Fam- 
ily, 11. Total individual, 4,317. Insti- 
tutional, 1,683. 

Publications in 1952: The American Po- 

litical Science Review (quarterly). Edi- 

tor, Hugh L. Elsbree, 1785 Massachu- 
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setts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award 
for best book in government and de- 
mocracy (The Future of American 
Politics, by Samuel Lubell); Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Foundation Award for 
best book in the field of government 
and human welfare (The Geography 
of Hunger, by Josué de Castro); Will- 
kie Memorial Building of Freedom 
House award for best book in the 
field of international relations (Ameri- 
can Diplomacy 1900-1950, by George F. 
Kennan). 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; American Council on 
Education; International Political Sci- 
ence Association; Social Science Re- 
search Council; Governmental Affairs 
Institute. 

Standing Committees: Advancement of 
Teaching, American Legislatures, Citi- 
zen Participation in Politics, Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, Far East, 
International Relations, Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, Latin American Affairs, 
Political Parties, Public Administration, 
Science and Technology, Western Eu- 
rope. 

Special Activities during 1952: The Re- 
port of the Committee on Service Vot- 
ing was completed and presented to 
President Truman; work was begun on 


a new Directory of the Association; . 


and funds were obtained to finance a 
new study, The Cooperative Research 
Project on Convention Delegations. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: Pub- 
lication of the Directory of the Asso- 
ciation; completion of the Convention 
Delegations Project; and the design of 
several other projects which might be 
carried out. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, August 26-28, 
Buffalo, New York; Conference of 
Iowa Political Scientists, April 5, Grin- 


nell College, Grinnell, Iowa; Midwest 
Conference of Political Scientists, April 
24-26, University of Notre Dame, In- 
diana; New England Political Science 
Association, May 3, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; New 
York State Political Science Associa- 
tion, winter meetings; Northern Cali- 
fornia Political Science Association, 
May 10, San Mateo, California; Ok- 
lahoma Political Science Association, 
April 25-26, Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Pacific 
Northwest Political Science Association, 
April 25-26, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington; Pennsyl- 
vania Political Science Association, April 
25-26, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; South- 
ern California Political Science Asso- 
ciation, April 25, University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, California; Southern 
Political Science Association, November 
6-8, Nashville, Tennessee; Washington 
Chapter of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, June, Washington, 
D. C.; Western Political Science Asso- 
ciation, April 14-15, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Meetings in 1953: Conference of Iowa 
Political Scientists, April or May; Mid- 
west Conference of Political Scientists, 
May 7-9, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan; New England Po- 
litical Science Association, April or 
May, place not yet selected; Northern 
California Political Science Association, 
spring, in the Bay Area; Oklahoma 
Political Science Association, April 24- 
25, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma; Pacific Northwest Political 
Science Association, April 3-4, Seattle, 
Washington; Pennsylvania Political Sci- 
ence Association, April, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Southern Political Sci- 
ence Association, November, Gaines- 
ville, Florida; Southern California Po- 
litical Science Association, summer, 
spring, and fall meetings in the area; 
Southwestern Social Science Associa- 
tion, spring, Dallas, Texas; Washing- 
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ton Chapter of the American Political 
Science Association, June, Washington, 
D. C.; Western Political Science Asso- 
ciation, April 6-7, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 


Bibliographical Society of America. 
Founded 1904; incorporated 1927. 
Address: 100 Washington Square, New 
York 3, New York (P. O. Box 397, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, 

New York). 

Officers: 

President: Curt F. Buhler 

Vice-Presidents: Lawrence Clark Powell, 
John D. Gordon 

Secretary: Donald F. Hyde 

Treasurer: C. Waller Barrett 

Permanent Secretary: Jean N. Weston 

Qualifications for Membership: Interest 
in bibliography and bibliographical re- 
search. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Contributing, $25.00; 
Sustaining, $100.00; Life, $150.00. 

Membership: Total, 1,300. 

Publications in 1952: The Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America 
(quarterly). Editor, Earle F. Walbridge, 
New York University, New York 3, 
New York. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
None. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Standing Committees: Advisory (Bibli- 
ography of American Imprints), Pub- 
lications, Finance, Supervisory (Bibli- 
ography of American Literature). 

Meetings in 1952: January 25, General 
Theological Seminary, New York, New 
York; May 10, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Association of American Geographers. 
Founded 1904; incorporated 1937; 
merged with American Society for Pro- 
fessional Geographers 1948. 

Address: Map Division, Library of Con- 

gress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Officers: 

President: J. Russell Whitaker 
Vice-President: Joseph A. Russell 
Secretary: Louis O. Quam 
Treasurer: Hoyt Lemons 

Qualifications for Membership: The prin- 
cipal criterion is mature professional 
activity in the field of geography, This 
criterion shall be considered to have 
been met by an individual who pos- 
sesses any one of the following qualifi- 
cations: (a) a graduate degree in geog- 
raphy (or equivalent education), or 
(b) an undergraduate degree in geog- 
raphy and at least two years’ full-time 
service as a professional geographer, or 
(c) significant professional contribu- 
tions to the field of geography. Asso- 
ciates are persons who are actively in- 
terested in the objectives of the Asso- 
ciation but who do not meet the quali- 
fications for membership. 

Dues: Members, $10.00; Associates, $7.50; 
50 percent reduction to registered stu- 
dents. 

Membership: Members, 1,279; Associates, 
490. Total, 1,769. 

Publications in 1952: Annals of the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers (quar- 
terly). Editor, Henry M. Kendall, De- 
partment of Geography, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. The Professional 
Geographer (bi-monthly). Editor, Arch 
C. Gerlach, Map Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
“Citation for Meritorious Contribution 
to the Field of Geography,” given to 
Edward A. Ackerman, Lloyd D. Black, 
George F. Jenks, Clara E. LeGear. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
National Research Council; Interna- 
tional Geographical Union (through the 
National Research Council); American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Standing Committees: Budget, Careers in 
Geography, Cartography, Economic De- 

velopment Programs, Finance, Geog- 
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raphy of the Americas, Honors, Geog- 
raphers in National Defense, Interna- 
tional Fellowships and Research Grants, 
K6éppen Geigher Handbuch der Klima- 
tologie, Membership, National Atlas, 
Nominating, Fiftieth Anniversary Meet- 
ing, Placement, Publications, Relations 
with Foreign Geographers, Regional 
Divisions, UNESCO Relations. 

Special Activities during 1952: Participa- 
tion in meetings and field trips of the 
International Geographical Congress, 
the Centennial celebration of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, and the 
Third Pan American Consultation on 
Geography of the Pan American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History; con- 
tinued work, through several commit- 
tees, on the study “American Geog- 
raphy, Inventory and Prospect,” which 
is scheduled for publication in 1953. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: Pub- 
lication of “American Geography, In- 
ventory and Prospect”; plans for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting to be held 
in 1954. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, August 6-7, 
Washington, D. C.; ten regional divi- 
sions have each held meetings and/or 
field trips. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, March 30- 
April 2, Cleveland, Ohio, in conjunc- 
tion with the Far Eastern Association. 


American Sociological Society. Founded 

1905; incorporated 1906. 

Address: New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, New York. 
Officers: 

President: Samuel A. Stouffer 

President-Elect: Florian Znaniecki 

Vice-Presidents: Herbert Blumer, Jessie 

Bernard 

Secretary: John W. Riley, Jr. 

Executive Officer: Matilda White Riley 
for Membership: Active 
(applicant must either [1] have re- 
ceived Ph. D. degree in sociology or 
equivalent professional training in so- 
ciology, or [2] have substantial profes- 


sional training in sociology, or [3] have 
received a Ph.D. or its equivalent or 
have substantial professional achieve- 
ment in a closely related field, pro- 
vided that the applicant’s interest and 
activities have sociological emphasis or 
implications); Associate (any person in- 
terested in study, teaching, or research 
in sociology); Student (registered un- 
dergraduate and graduate students in 
residence at educational institutions who 
have not completed all requirements 
for Ph.D. and who are sponsored by a 
member of the Society); Joint (Active 
and Associate, may be taken out by 
husband and wife, both of whom shall 
have the rights and privileges to which 
their respective categories of member- 
ship entitle them. 

Dues: Active, $10.00; Associate, $10.00; 
Student, $5.00; Joint, $11.00; Life, 
$200.00; Joint Life, $230.00; Donor, 
$20.00. 

Membership: Active, 1,777; Associate, 
988; Student, 1,542. Total, 4,307. 

Publications in 1952: American Socio- 
logical Review (bi-monthly). Editor, 
Robert E. L. Faris, Department of 
Sociology, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington. Bulletin on Fi- 
nancial Assistance Available for Grad- 
uate Students in Sociology, published 
in January 1952. Editor, Jessie Bernard, 
Pennsylvania State College, under di- 
rection of the Council of the Society. 
Employment Bulletin, published ap- 
proximately every month. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Edward L. Bernays Radio-Television 
Award, given in September 1952 to 
Kurt and Gladys Lang; Robert Mac- 
Iver Award, to be given at 1953 An- 
nual Meeting. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Social Science Research 
Council, International Sociological As- 
sociation. 

Standing Committees: Council, Classi- 
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fication, Editorial Board, Publications, 
Nominations and Elections, Budget and 
Investment, Program, Training and 
Professional Standards, Membership, 
Research, Resolutions, Public Relations. 

Special Activities during 1952: The com- 
pletion of the reorganization of the So- 
ciety and the activation of a new Con- 
stitution. This has meant, among other 
things, the start of an Employment Bul- 
letin and other special studies of pro- 
fessional interest. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: The 
Annual Meetings this year will not 
only depart from custom in being lo- 
cated on the West Coast, but also for 
the first time the great bulk of the pa- 
pers to be reported will be voluntarily 
submitted to the Program Committee 
by the membership. A 1953 Directory 
of Members is to be prepared. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, September 3-5, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, over 700 in 
attendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, August 30- 
September 1, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


College Art Association of America. 
Founded 1912; incorporated 1931. 
Address: Room 300, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

Officers: 
President: S. Lane Faison, Jr. 
Vice-President: John P. Coolidge 
Secretary: Roberta Alford 
Treasurer: Mark Eisner 

Qualifications for Membership: Active 
(available to institutions, instructors, 
scholars, artists, museum workers, stu- 
dents of Fine Arts); Annual (available 
to collectors, connoisseurs, and others 
interested in the study of art but not 
eligible for Active membership); Lim- 
ited (primarily for students, restricted 
to a period of five years); Sustaining 
(for institutions). 

Dues: Active, $10.00; Annual, $15.00; 
Limited, $7.50; Life, $250.00; Sustain- 

ing, $1,000.00. 
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Membership: Total, about 2,200. : 

Publications in 1952: Art Bulletin. Edi- 
tor, J. Carson Webster, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. College 
Art Journal. Editor, Laurence 
Schmeckebier, Cleveland Institute of 
Art, 11441 Juniper Road, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. r 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
None. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. 

Standing Committees: Accreditation, 
Committee to award annually a cita- 
tion for the most distinguished publi- 
cation in art historical scholarship, 
Committee to award annually a cita- 
tion for the best art criticism appearing 
regularly in a newspaper or periodical, 
Publications. 

Special Activities during 1952: Annual 
meeting; publications. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: An- 
nual meeting; publications. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, January 29-31, 
New York City, more than 500 in at- 
tendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, January 29-31, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


History of Science Society. Founded 
1924; incorporated 1925. 

Address: Care of the Secretary (Marie 
Boas), Brandeis University, Waltham 
54, Massachusetts. 

Officers: 

President: Dorothy Stimson 

Vice-Presidents: Henry Guerlac, Con- 
way Zirkle 

Secretary: Marie Boas 

Treasurer: Charles C. Gillispie 

Qualifications for Membership: Interest 
in the history of science. 

Dues: $7.50. 

Membership: Total, approximately 600. 

Publications in 1952: Isis. Editor, I. Ber- 
nard Cohen, Widener Library 109, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
The George Sarton Medal, to be 
awarded to a person who has made 
an outstanding contribution to the his- 
tory of science. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
Union internationale d’histoire des sci- 
ences. 

Standing Committees: Editorial, Publica- 
tions, Finance. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publica- 
tions; annual meetings. The continu- 
ing aim of the Society is to encourage 
and maintain an active interest in the 
history of science and to help bridge 
the gulf between the humanities and 
the sciences. 

Meetings in 1952: April 4-5, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island; De- 
cember 28, Washington, D. C. with 
one session in conjunction with the 
American Historical Association. 

Meetings in 1953: On or about December 
28, Boston, Massachusetts, in conjunc- 
tion with Section L of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Linguistic Society of America. Founded 
1924; incorporated 1940. 

Address: Care of the Secretary (Archi- 
bald A. Hill), Box 1001, University 
Station, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Officers: 

President: Bernard Bloch 
Vice-President: J. Alexander Kerns 
Secretary-Treasurer: Archibald A. Hill 

Qualifications for Membership: Regular 
(an interest in language and linguis- 
tics); Student (an interest in language 
and linguistics and regular enrollment 
as a candidate for a degree in a North 
American college or university); Hon- 
orary (any foreign scholar of distinc- 
tion in linguistic studies, not resident 
in North America). 

Dues: Regular, $8.00; Student, $4.00; 
Subscribing memberships (by libraries), 
$8.00. 


Membership: Regular, 895; Honorary, 23; 
Student, category newly established so 
no figures for 1952 are available; Sub- 
scribing libraries, 398. Total, 1,316. 

Publications in 1952: Language (vol. 28, 
nos. 1-4) and Supplements (Bulletin 
25; Dissertations 47, 48, and 49). Edi- 
tor, Bernard Bloch, Hall of Graduate 
Studies, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Collitz Professorship of Comparative 
Indo-European Philology annually dur- 
ing the Linguistic Institute. 1952, W. 
Freeman Twaddell; 1953, Murray B. 
Emeneau. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
Indogermanische Gesellschaft; Société 
de Linguistique de Paris; the Philologi- 
cal Society; sends delegates to Perma- 
nent International Committee of Lin- 
guists. 

Standing Committees: Executive, Publi- 
cations, Nominating, Research, Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Linguistic 
Institute. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publica- 
tion of the regular journal and supple- 
ments; holding of the annual Linguis- 
tic Institute (1952, on the campus of 
Indiana University); holding of two an- 
nual meetings for the presentation of 
papers. 

Meetings in 1952: Summer, August 1-2, in 
conjunction with the Linguistic Insti- 
tute, Indiana University, approximately 
180 in attendance; Annual, December 
28-29, Hotel Commander, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, approximately 150 in at- 
tendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Summer, July 31-Au- 
gust 1, in conjunction with the Linguis- 
tic Institute, Indiana University; An- 
nual, December 28-29, New York City. 


Mediaeval Academy of America. 
Founded and incorporated 1925. 

Address: 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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Officers: 

President: William Edward Lunt 

Vice-Presidents: Berthold L. Ullman, 
Alexander A. Vasiliev, Harry Caplan 

Clerk: Charles W. Jones 

Treasurer: John Nicholas Brown 

Secretary: Charles R. D. Miller 

Qualifications for Membership: Fellows 
and Corresponding Fellows are elected 
by the existing Fellows for distin- 
guished scholarship in the mediaeval 
field; other categories of membership 
are open to all persons interested in 
mediaeval studies. 

Dues: Active, $7.50; Contributing, $10.00; 
Life, $200.00; Fellows, none; Corre- 
sponding Fellows, none. 

Membership: Active, 1,042; Contributing, 
74; Life, 53; Fellows, 46; Correspond- 
ing Fellows, 39. Total, 1,254. 

Publications in 1952: Speculum (vol. 
XXVII). Editor, Charles R. D. Miller, 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
Haskins Medal, awarded to Alexander 
A. Vasiliev for his book, Justin the 
First. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies. 


Standing Committees: Award of the Has- 
kins Medal. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publica- 
tion of Speculum. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: Pub- 
lication of three more volumes of 
the Academy’s Corpus Commentariorum 
Averrois in Aristotelem (sponsored by 
the International Union of Academies) 
and The Russian Primary Chronicle, 
edited and translated by S. H. Gross. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, April 25-26, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 100 persons in 
attendance; annual dinner meeting with 
American Historical Association, De- 
cember 28, Washington, D. C., 70 per- 
sons in attendance. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, April 17-18, 

New York City. 
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American Musicological Society. 
Founded 1934; incorporated 1942. 

Address: Care of the Secretary (Jan La 
Rue), Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, 
Massachusetts. 

Officers: 

President: Donald J. Grout 

Vice-Presidents: Otto Gombosi, Leo 
Schrade . 

Secretary: Jan La Rue 

Treasurer: J. M. Coopersmith 

Qualifications for Membership: Support of 
the purposes of the Society and nomina- 
tion by a member in good standing. 

Dues: Member, $6.50; Student, $4.00; Cor- 
responding, none. 

Membership: Members, 956; Students, 148; 
Corresponding, 10. Total, 1,114. 

Publications in 1952: Journal of the Ameri- 
can Musicological Society (vol. V). Edi- 
tor, Charles Warren Fox, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester 4, New York. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
None. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
Music Library Association; National 
Association of Music Teachers. 

Standing Committees: Publication, Pro- 
gram, Membership. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publication 
of Journal; papers and concerts at an- 
nual meeting. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: An- 
nual meeting; joint publication with the 
Royal Musical Association of the works 
of John Dunstable, edited by Manfred 
Bukofzer. 


Meetings in 1952: Annual, December, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


‘Meetings in 1953: Annual, December, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


American Society for Aesthetics. 
Founded 1942; incorporated 1944. 
Address: Business (Care of The Press of 
Western Reserve University, 11133 Bell- 
flower Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio); Edi- 
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torial (The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio). 
Officers: . 
President: Lester D. Longman 
Vice-President: Helmut Hungerland 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ransom R. Patrick 
Qualifications for Membership: Interest in 
furthering study, research, discussion, 
and publication in aesthetics. 


Dues: Annual, $6.00; Foreign, $7.00; Con- 
tributing, $10.00; Sustaining, $25.00; 
Life, $200.00. 

Membership: Annual, 588; Foreign, 9; 
Contributing, 1; Life, 6. Total, 604. 
Publications in 1952: Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism (vol. 10, nos. 3 and 4; 
vol. 11, nos. 1 and 2). Editor, Thomas 
Munro, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 

Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Honors and Awards Given by Society: 
1952, Cleveland Museum of Art Prize 
for best article published in vol. 10 of 
the Journal, awarded to Walter Abell, 
Department of Art, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan; 1953, 
Matchette Prize for best article on aes- 
thetics submitted by May 1; 1954, two 
prizes for the best article on non-objec- 
tive art submitted by May 1. 

Affiliations with Other Learned Bodies: 


American Council of Learned Societies. 

Standing Committees: Board of Trustees, 
Editorial Council, Supporting Institu- 
tions. 

Special Activities during 1952: Publication 
of the Journal; annual meeting and 
regional meetings; awards given and 
awards announced. 

Special Activities Planned for 1953: Publi- 
cation of the Journal, annual meeting 
and regional meetings; award of the 
Matchette Prize; organization of Michi- 
gan regional division. 

Meetings in 1952: Annual, December 28- 
30, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
New York; Cleveland Society for Aes- 
thetics, March 8, May 10, and October 
II, average’ of 45 in attendance; West 
Coast Division, February 20 and April 
18-20, average of 50 in attendance; Pa- 
cific Coast Division, Annual, May 3, 
50 in attendance (12 seminars held in 
Oakland-Berkeley, and 5 in San Fran- 
cisco) ; Northwest Division, Annual, May 
Q-II, average of 50 in attendance; New 
York Division, February 29 and May 16. 

Meetings in 1953: Annual, November 19- 
21, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan; regional meetings, same 
frequency as in 1952, dates to be an- 
nounced. 
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Notes 


N the annual meeting of the ACLS on January 21-23, 1953, C. “W. de 
Kiewiet, President of the University of Rochester, was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, and Roger P. McCutcheon, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Tulane University, was elected Vice-Chairman. They suc- 
ceed Cornelius Krusé and John U. Nef. New members elected to the Board 
of Directors were Curt F. Bihler of the Pierpont Morgan Library and 
Rensselaer Lee of Columbia University. 


* * * 


A pamphlet entitled “Employment Qualifications, ACLS SCHOLARS 
and Advanced Graduate Fellows, 1952-1953” has been circulated to a large 
number of college and university teachers and administrators. Additional 
copies may be obtained by writing to the ACLS Secretary for Fellowships. 


* * *© © &€© & 


The meeting of organizational members of the American Council on 
Education (January 30-31) found that representatives wished to continue 
present Selective Service student deferment policies, but that there were 
many difficulties arising out of the ROTC programs. General Hershey 
warned that the manpower “pool” available to Selective Service was shrink- 
ing rapidly, and it might become necessary to change the test scores and 
class averages now required for continued deferment. All members of the 
panel, which included representatives of the military and the engineering 
sciences, agreed that current policies could properly be modified in this way, 
but that selection of certain approved fields of study for deferment was not 
desirable. On the other hand, there was evidence that the requirements of 
ROTC programs were exerting considerable pressure on the curriculum, and 
that there was a distinct tendency for liberal arts courses to be squeezed out. 

J. F. Wellemeyer, ACLS Staff Adviser on Personnel Studies, read a short 
paper in which he pointed to the key role of humanistic subjects in the 
college curriculum and the need to train additional people for teaching in 
these subjects because of the prospective increases in enrollments during the 
next decade. He indicated that such individuals should be regarded at least 
as highly as engineers. He also emphasized that the military planners should 
recognize—as leading educators, including engineering specialists have 
recognized—that the humanistic content of the curriculum is of primary 
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importance. Mr. Wellemeyer’s remarks, together with those of other par- 
ticipants, will appear in a forthcoming issue of The Educational Record. 
* * * * * & 


The American Numismatic Society has announced a prize of $100.00 to 
the undergraduate or graduate student in an accredited college or university 
in the United States or Canada who submits the most satisfactory paper 
based in large part on evidence from coins. 

The purpose of the prize is to emphasize the importance of numismatic 
evidence in certain historical studies, in certain economic investigations, in the 
history of art and architecture, and in the history of religion. 

It is recommended that papers submitted be copies of those prepared 
by the applicants in fulfillment of the ordinary requirements of their college 
or university departments. The Society places no restriction on either the 
period of time or the geographical area covered by the paper. Papers must be 
received by the Secretary of the Society (Broadway between 155th and 156th 
Streets, New York 32, New York) before July 1, 1953. 


* * *&©* &© & & 


The Department of Romance Languages, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, has announced that the French Government, through 
the office of the Cultural Counsellor of Embassy in New York, is offering 
two scholarships of $150 each, to be awarded to the persons best qualified to 
benefit, among those who undertake to participate in the Group Living 
program in French for the entire quarter. The Group Living programs at 
the University of Washington are to be offered in French, Spanish, and 
Russian during the Summer Session of 1953 (A term, June 22-July 22; B 
term, July 23- August 21). These comprise supervised corrective work and 
obligatory attendance at meals, at group conversations with the director, 
and at social hours. Each student will undertake a recommended corrective 
program, and progress will be checked by periodic individual recordings. For 
additional details, address the Department. 

Among the visiting faculty of the Summer Session is Hayward Keniston, 
recently retired as Dean of the College of Literature, Science and the Arts 
at the University of Michigan, Cultural Attaché in Argentina during World 
War II, and President of the Modern Language Association. In addition to 
offering a course in Spanish Renaissance poetry and delivering a series of 
lectures open to the public, Dr. Keniston will conduct the Language 
Teachers’ Workshop. He describes the course under the Workshop as fol- 
lows: “The course will be devoted to a study of the role of modern foreign 
languages in American education and American life. Among the topics to be 
discussed will be: the contribution of foreign language study to a liberal 
education; the need of foreign language study for specialized national serv- 
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ices; their contribution to international understanding; the desirable goals 
of modern language teaching; and the content and methods appropriate to 
achieve these goals.” 

* * *©* &* &€© & 


Martin Joos (whose article “The Author as His Own Compositor” was 
published in the May 1952 issue of the Newsletter) has come to the ACLS 
as managing editor of the English-for-foreigners program. This project, 
undertaken by the ACLS under contract with the Department of State, 
involves the preparation and manufacture of texts designed for the teaching 
of English as a foreign language to speakers whose native languages are 
Burmese, Chinese, Greek, Indonesian, Korean, Persian, Serbo-Croatian, 
Thai, Turkish, and Vietnamese. 

Mr. Joos, who is on leave of absence from the University of Wisconsin, 
has unusual qualifications for meeting the problems of converting the 
various authors’ manuscripts, many of them involving oriental scripts, into 
printed books. The equipment he is using has been installed in the offices of 
the Council. The technical aspects of editing and “bringing the material up 
to the lithoprinter’s camera” are the subject of an occasional “Editor’s News- 
letter” which he initiated on February 12. Those who inquired about Mr. 
Joos’ Newsletter article will find his newsletter most informative. 

* * * &€* & & & 


The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, announces the 1954-55 competition for 
Fulbright awards in Burma, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, 
India, the Philippines, and the Union of South Africa. The programs are 
administered by the Department of State under the terms of Public Law 584 
(79th Congress), the Fulbright Act. All candidates are selected by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. Applications will be accepted through April 15, 
1953 for awards to begin in the spring or summer of 1954. Approximately 
70 awards will be offered for lecturing or post-doctoral research in these 
countries. The range of subjects proposed is wide, and there are many 
opportunities, particulariy for lecturing, in the humanities and social sciences. 

In addition, a special competition is being held for approximately twenty- 
five lecturing awards in Germany and six in Finland for the academic year 
1953-54. Fulbright agreements with these countries were signed in the sum- 
mer of 1952 and research opportunities were publicized last fall. This is the 
first announcement of awards for lecturing in Finland and Germany. 
Broad fields of interest have been indicated by universities in both countries 
and in both a degree of emphasis has been placed upon the field of American 
Studies. Applications should be postmarked no later than April 15, 1953. 

In the past year agreements have been signed with Sweden and Ceylon 
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as well as with Germany and Finland. As has been indicated, the first appli- 
cations for Ceylon will be accepted during the current competition. 

It is expected that a program for Sweden will be initiated in the academic 
year 1954-55, and opportunities will probably be announced in the program 
for Europe and the Near East for that year which will be issued in June 1953. 

Application forms and detailed information concerning lecturing and 
advanced research awards under the Fulbright Act may be obtained from 
the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, the Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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ACLS Survey of Unpublished Manuscripts 


URING the discussion at the 1953 annual meeting of the ACLS, re. 

ported eisewhere in this issue, no single topic was more popular than 
that of scholarly publication. There were the familiar laments over the 
absence of funds for even modest subsidies, and the fear was frequently 
expressed that the lack of such funds—resulting in inability to publish—was 
stifling the interest of the scholar in research and writing. 

The ACLS has long been interested in the difficulties associated with 
scholarly publication, and is now prepared to conduct a survey in an attempt 
to discover the magnitude of the problem as a basis for future action. The 
figure of the disappointed and frustrated author carrying a completed 
manuscript from one unsympathetic publisher to another has come to be 
accepted as an integral part of the academic scene. But is this picture a fair 
one? Everyone agrees in principle that there is a large number of unpub- 
lished manuscripts, but there are few specific examples and little indication 
as to the fields in which publication is most difficult. 

The survey is to be limited to completed works; works in progress or 
projected writing and research are excluded. The ACLS requests your co- 
operation in completing and returning the form on the following page. 
Details of your entry will be kept confidential, but it is hoped that a body 
of fact can be assembled which will lend concreteness to further considera- 
tion of the problem of scholarly publication in the humanities and social 
sciences. 
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ACLS Survey of Unpublished Manuscripts 


Title: 


Author: 


Position and address: 


Brief resumé of contents and importance of work: 


Number of words: 


Audience for which designed: 


Description of necessary illustrations, special types, tables, etc: 


Has anyone besides the author read it? If so, who? 


Has any publisher considered it? If so, with what result? 


Has difficulty in publishing influenced the author’s interest in continued research 
and writing? 
47 
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